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EAR READERS—In introducing UNIFRUITCO we desire 
D to particularly draw your attention to the statement on 
the title page : “Published monthly by United Fruit Com- 
pany for employees in all branches of its service.” This announce- 
ment, therefore, makes UNIFRUITCO your magazine and it is your 
duty to help support it and through your loyal cooperation make it 
a success. You may see for yourself in this first issue the interest 
various divisions and departments have displayed in their new 
house organ as evidenced by their contributions. Without ex- 
ception the Tropical Divisions have expressed their satisfaction 
that through the medium of the magazine they will be brought 
into close contact with their fellows in the North, exchanging 
business viewpoints and opinions and personal pleasantries. 


“A new broom sweeps clean,” but in the case of UNIFRUITCO 
we feel that its first issue will by no means prove its best, for 
just a few of our many employees have thus far responded and 
when the rest realize the sort of contributions that are needed 
they too will get in line and cooperate. 


We have received enthusiastic and loyal help in launching our 
new book and our sincere thanks are extended the “reporters” 
appointed by the various Department Heads who have collected 
and forwarded the material featured, Send in your contribu- 
tions to them with suggestions that may occur to you for the 
improvement of our book or for its added interest. We want 
you to like UNIFRUITCO and to look forward to receiving it. 


THE EDITOR 
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OLIDAYS and working days both have their places in 

modern business. It is loyalty which makes us put the 
right spirit in both—loyalty to ourselves and to our employer. 
Often by putting an earnest spirit into our work we learn how 
to play and vice versa. After a holiday is no time to come back 
to the office or factory with lagging spirits. Vacation should 
put new life into your spirit of work so that when you tackle 
that old job again it will seem more like play. Playing at work 
is the best kind of play, provided it works.—‘‘The Silent partner.” 


Crawford H. Ellis 
Vice-President 


{ 
Victor M. Cutter 
President 
. 
William_ Newsome 
Vice-President 
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Editor of Unirruirco: 


In starting our house organ I anticipate that it will have the same success and value 
to Our organization as has the Fruit Dispatch magazine. 


I recommend that it adhere rather closely to subjects of interest to our organization 
and that the contributors bear in mind the whole policy of the Company in writing 
articles. We want nothing cheap or doubtful or which would reflect in any way on 
the good name of our organization or give offense in any of the countries in which we 
operate. For instance, wildly exaggerated stories of tropical life do not help. We do 
want the truth on all matters of interest, and I know that the public and our own people 
will forgive us if we praise ourselves to some extent and advertise all our bright ideas. 

I consider a house organ a very valuable instrument for knitting an organization 
together and for adding interest to our work and for broadening the viewpoint of each 
individual in the organization. 

It will have the full support of the directors and officials of the Company, and I feel 
confident that it will have a continuing interest for every man in the Company and take 
this opportunity to wish you the greatest success with the magazine. 


Sincerely, 
vote es boetiw ens 


To the Editor of Unirrurtco: 


It is indeed a pleasure. to welcome the Unirruirco magazine. I am sure that not 
only will the readers enjoy its contents but that it will fully meet the purpose for which 
it was suggested by our President, that is, to promote a more general understanding and 
good fellowship among the employees of the United Fruit Company and its subsidiaries. 


Faithfully, 


To the Editor of Unirruitco: 

My greetings and best wishes for the first issue of our new magazine, UNIFRUITCO, 

_I wish to congratulate Mr. Cutter and yourself on conceiving the idea of this publi- 
cation. I do not know of anything that will bring about more cooperation and team- 
work than the publication of a monthly magazine of this character. 

It will give the employees of the different departments an opportunity to express 
themselves about the affairs of the Company, and enable each and every one of them 
to read of them, thus making each employee feel more than ever before that he is a 
part and parcel of our wonderful organization. : 


It will also bring out and develup hidden talent which, heretofore, found no channels 
to reach the executive officers and others in the Company. 


You have my best wishes for its success, which, I feel, is assured in advance under 
your able guidance. 


Sincerely, 


«sigan ay 


ei 
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A good citizen, that’s what Matt O’Hearn 
is. An exemplary husband—a kind 
father—a loyal friend—a Christian gentle- 
man—and a self-made American. That’s 
about all any man could wish to have said 
of him and all that need be said of any 
man. 

What more of him? Much in every way. 
It is the story of a quick, resolute mind 
well trained to 
sound judgment 
and straight ac- 
tion. He has gone 
over the top many 
times. 

He’s a Kentuck- 
ian by birth, hay- 
ing first seen the 
light of day in 
Bowling Green on 
July 25, 1887. He 
received his early 
education—in fact 
all of his School- 
ing—in his native 
state. 

He was some 
time in the bank- 
ing business in 
Cincinnati and la- 
ter became Assist- 
ant Cashier of the 
Bowling Green 
National Bank, a 
refutation of the 
saying “a prophet 
is not without hon- 
or save in his own 
country.” 

He went to Pan- 
ama and_ after 
some service with 
the Government entered the employ of the 
United Fruit Company. From that time his 
rise in reputation has been rapid. After a 
service of thirteen years he has lately been 
brought to New York as Manager of the 
New York Division of that great corpora- 
tion. 

He had his training for his new job in 
Panama where he served as Freight. Pas- 
senger and Accounting Department Agent, 
then as General Agent and later as Man- 
ager of the Cristobal. Division, having 
charge of all departments including the 
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O’HEARN 
By W. W. GRIFFIN 
In Which We Introduce the Manager of the New York Division 


handling of bananas and at the same time 
having supervision over the freight and 
passenger departments of Colombian ports 
and the passenger agents on the West 
Coast of Ecuador, Peru, Chile and Argen- 
tina. 

He is young—not forty yet—and this is 
the age of young executives, of the Walter 
Giffords, the Parker Gilberts, — and 
O’Hearn, like 
these, has come up 
from the ranks. 

He is neither a 
bald head nor a 
swell head; his is 
a level head in 
every sense of the 
word. 

In Panama he 


was a_ personage 
and he will be 
heard from in 


New York in good 
time. He has been 
President of the 
Rotary Club of 
Colon, a powerful 
and influential or- 
ganization on the 
Atlantic side of 
the Canal,and 
President, too, of 
the Strangers 
Club, the finest so- 
cial organization 
on the Isthmus of 
Panama. 

He is clever 
with a fine sense 
of humor; he is an 
optimist, genial 
and cheerful. “A 
man without mirth,” as Henry Ward 
Beecher puts it, “is like a wagon without 
springs in which one is caused disagreeably 
to jolt ovér every pebble over which it 
runs,”—and Matt O’Hearn is rarely jolted. 
His own temperament and good humor will 
carry him over many a rough road and 
without any jolting. He has come to his 
success through merit. He is capable and 
useful and capacity never lacks oppor- 
tunity,_too many are anxious to use it. 

He belongs to the type of young men 
much in demand today. 


Iders & Fyffes, Ltd. 


THE COR@GUEST, OF EUROPE 


By J. S. Ruys, 


Branch Manager for Elders & Fyffes, Ltd., at Hull, England 


We are already indebted to many 
writers of articles in the American 
and English Trade journals for inter- 
esting facts detailing the efforts of the 
Pioneers of our Industry, These can, 
however, only be regarded as afford- 
ing data for the future historian, and 
the attempt here made to set out a 
few broken phases concerning the 
introduction of the Banana into 
Europe must also be regarded in the 
same light. There is ample material 
in the memory stores of our twenty- 
years service men in the Field and we 

urge them to get busy in placing these 
on record in our House Organs so 
that when our Historian comes along 
he can deal with the mass of detail 
and adjust his survey to the correct 
perspective. Were such a compilation 
of historical facts already in existence, 
what a wonderful story would appear 
of penetrative insight and foresight, 
of indomitable courage and persever- 
ance, of magnificent handling and 
overcoming of difficulties, in a word 
of Achievement emerging out of fine 
commercial imagination and the will 
to carry it into practical effect despite 
every rebuff, doubt and dispraise. 

Some twenty-three years ago, the 
late Sir Alfred Jones, assisted by 
Messrs, A. Roger Ackerley and A. H. 
Stockley, who are happily still pio- 
neering modern developments of the 
Banana history in Europe, commenced 
with direct arrivals of West India 
Bananas into Avonmouth. These 


early days were full of severe trials to 
the youthiul pioneers. The public 
was conservative, the bulk of the 
fruit interests in the country openly 
antagonistic to the enterprise. The 
ravens of commerce croaked, and 
vultures were vigilantly watching for 
their coming feast. With indomitable 
courage the Pioneers kept going, 
using their failures as stepping stones 
to higher adventures. Gradually the 
distributive organization began to 
take more coherent shape, the stream 
of propaganda was set running into 
useful channels, to secure proper 
housing and the welfare of the fruit, 
but it is safe to record that for the 
first ten years the story is punctuated 
more often by distress than delight. 

Perseverance based upon conviction 
of the soundness of your proposition 
is bound to tell, and records prove 
that in the years preceding the Great 
War ample .assurance was afforded 
that the banana industry had estab- 
lished itself firmly in the heart of 
English commerce. The raven’s 
croak, when heard, had a more light- 
some tone in it, and the vultures 
swooped down like tame birds to be 
fed by the Banana “hand.” 

Space here forbids the recital of the 
unceasing constructive propaganda 
work undertaken in those days to fos- 
ter and encourage the trade in our 
cities and populous areas, but the 
story when told would read like a 
modern epic not unworthy to be com- 
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pared with the mighty doings of an- 
cient story. Suffice it now to sum- 
marize the whole period in a phrase :— 
The road was very steep and stony on 
our Hill of Difficulty, and though— 
like Nature—our masks were those of 
Comedy in sunshine, when the God- 
dess withdrew, the old masks of 
Tragedy were quickly donned, and 
Winter was a long act unrelieved by 
any orchestral effects. 

Before the War, broadly speaking, 
the banana trade had become fairly 
established in the more heavily popu- 
lated areas of the United Kingdom, 
but in the years 1909-10 an enterpris- 
ing trader at Hull, encouraged by the 
present Manager of the Continental 
Division, shipped across to a merchant 
in Holland five bunches of West India 
fruit; this grew to ten, and then reg- 
ular consignments were called for. 
The fruit was packed into specially 
built cubicles, each cubicle containing 
approximately 50 bunches of fruit. 
This new business caught on and in a 
very short time Hull was converted 
into a most busy transhipment centre 
with banana consignments leaving the 
port almost daily for Holland, Bel- 
gium, Finland, Denmark, Germany, 
Russia, France, Norway and Sweden. 
Glaring captions in northern newspa- 
pers heralded triumphs of banana 
transit from England to the Conti- 
nent. One famous caption, “Ba- 
nanas from Manchester to Rotterdam 
in Twenty-four Hours”, with an ar- 
ticle lavishly illustrated by episodes of 
the journey captured the imagination 
of the British newspaper world and 
the subsequent transit of bananas 
from either Manchester (and later 
Garston) or Avonmouth became as 
interesting a topic to railway and 
steamship men themselves as to the 
newspaper folk. This interest became 
so ingrained an habit that the suc- 
cessful transit of bananas from either 
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port to Hull during the difficult con- 
gested war period caused wondrous 
comment even among venerable and 
trained transiteers. In those days 
certain steamers from Hull ran to 
a precise schedule like a railway train, 
notably the fruit steamers of Holland, 
the farm produce carriers of Copen- 
hagen, and the bare mention of these 
services to many men now on far sta- 
tions of our field will cause a quick- 
ened heart-beat and a smile of satis- 
faction at the work then done under 
the tension of high excitement in get- 
ting the last car aboard to the ac- 
companiment of syrens shrieking the 
steamer’s departure. Three cheers 
for the merry band of Hull boys, 
loyalists of the right banana type, and 
at the end of our cheers a moment to 
bow our heads in silent affectionate 
memory of the fine lads who never 
came back to share our further trials 
or victories, They proved themselves 
grand young fellows in a tight corner 
at all times, and we rest comforted 
to know they would finish their last 
fight with a smile. 

These are only bald notes for future 
expansion, but it will assist the imag- 
ination of the reader to visualize the 
essential features of the conquest 
meagrely related above if we outline 
one or two facts involved in the Hull 
enterprise. The provision of suitable 
vehicles for carrying such a delicate 
fruit as the banana to the Continent 
under both Winter and Summer con- 
ditions offered a problem which cost 
thousands of Pounds to solve. All 
manner of insulating material for 
cubicle interiors was tried out, all 
methods of heating and ventilating 
tested and no labour or pains spared 
to land the fruit in good condition at 
the many distant destinations. The 
final result of seemingly endless ex- 
periments proved that quite the best 
insulating material for all degrees of 
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Winter conditions was ordinary 
brown paper, and today this material, 
made up of double folds into a suit- 
able shape and size, is the medium 
in which any occasional shipments are 
now made in Winter from England 
to the most remote points of the main- 
land of Europe. Mention should also 
be made of the provision of steam- 
heated pipes in the holds of steamers, 
which insures bananas being carried 
to final destinations under conditions 
most favourable to the fruit itself. 

In a few short years the Hull en- 
terprise grew to such an extent that 
it was impossible to cope with the 
trade on transhipment lines, and 
henceforth the story introduces a 
change of scene, featuring the great 
ports of Rotterdam and Hamburg as 
receiving centres of Continental sup- 
plies and until the break in the late 
months of 1914 steady progress was 
the record on all sides. Then came 
the lean, unhappy, futile years of the 
war, when nations ceased to build, 
but learned to destroy. When the 
better temper came in 1918, and the 
outlook cleared a little, Europe fum- 
blingly but gradually, learned once 
more the arts of peace and industry, 
and in proportion to the good will 
brought into her national and interna- 
tional affairs, each European nation 
is slowly but surely recovering her 
trade equipoise once more. Granted 
a continuance of amity and good will 
there appears no reason why the 
nations should not arise again with 
“Peace and Prosperity” emblazoned 
on the banners of all. 

Time and space will not allow the 
detailing of the almost superhuman 
efforts put forth by the various Euro- 
pean countries to rehabitate the ba- 
nana trade since the war period, but 
the several stories can and must be 
told some day; suffice it to barely 
mention here the flair displayed by 


the various selling organizations in 
Europe in the matter of providing 
suitable accommodation for the cor- 
rect warehousing, ripening and distri- 
bution of the banana. England has 
a great tale to tell and this is echoed 
by almost every country in Western 
and Northern Europe. Each country 
has its own particular problems on 
account of varying climatic and geo- 
graphical conditions and the recital of 
these would surely furnish most in- 
teresting reading to every live banana 
man in both hemispheres. To those of 
us accustomed in the old days to the 
thrill of joy at reading a cable an- 
nouncing the arrival of bananas in 
green condition at St. Petersburg 
twelve days after discharge in Eng- 
land, the problem of banana distribu- 
tion in the countries of Northern 
Europe never fails to interest. Much 
exercise of imagination is required 
to assess the difficulties daily to be 
overcome in a country, like Norway 
for example, where rail facilities are 
most limited, and where commercial 
communication between point and 
point is severely restricted by climatic 
conditions for long periods of the 
year, And yet in the northern areas 
of Europe bananas are found offered 
for sale in excellent condition in 
hamlets thousands of metres above 
sea level, thanks to the ubiquitous 
motor car. Every selling organization 
has its own well-managed publicity 
department and their genius for ad- 
vertising has already been chronicled 
in our trade journals. 

As we write, the port of Rotterdam 
is once more a busy hive of industry, 
the regular arrival and departure of 
steamers of the “Great White Fleet” 
coming and going along the placid 
waterway of the Maas. The regular- 
ity and rapidity of the discharges at 
Rotterdam is calculated to quickly 
break down the traditional lethargy of 
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the labourer at Dutch ports and their 
readiness to fall in with the new time 
rhythm at their work must follow 
their recognition that here they are 
dealing with the nation’s ALL-FOOD 
FRUIT. Frequently the docker in 
English ports is heard to observe, 
“Come along, Jim, hand down the 
kiddies’ breakfast,’ and it is curious 
to note how the attitude towards the 
banana has changed as compared with 
the early years. Then, indifference 
owing to ignorance, today, interest 
begotten of knowledge. 

There is a chapter of fascinating 
interest to be written about transit 
developments from Rotterdam, the 
long, long line of specially constructed 
wagons fitted with electric heating 
and thermostat regulators, thus en- 
suring the fruit being broadcast to 
points far inland under regulated heat 
during the Winter season. In this 
connection also the steamers equipped 
with heat or ventilation appliances 
plying between Rotterdam and_ the 
Scandinavian ports must not be over- 
looked since their successful service 
under winter ice conditions consti- 
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tutes within its scope a viking story 
like unto the old sagas. 

The discerning reader with only a 
moderate equipment of imagination, 
will at once concede that each episode 
touched upon in this necessarily brief 
sketch is by way of being a little con- 
quest of its own, but what boots it 
after all to use such a word in con- 
nection with a service ever expanding 
into fresh channels. Each morning 
brings its new problems, and each 
evening brings to the loyal worker in 
the banana interest a fresh sense of 
conquest if the day’s work is well 
done. Some of the problems of yes- 
terday will be repeated tomorrow and 
unthought-of problems will arise. The 
industry in Europe is in its infancy, 
our commodity is a human necessity, 
so the problems of supply and dis- 
tribution must continue, and new ba- 
nana history must be written from 
year to year. Let no reader suppose 
that the title of this little sketch as- 
sumes any personal conquest. The 
real conqueror is King Banana. Long 
may he reign! 


Gus 


We have to thank Mr. E. J. Peacock, Editor of the Banana Budget, the 


very clever weekly published by Elders & Fyffes, Ltd., ]ondon, for the foregoing splendid } 
| article by Mr. Rhys, which we know you have read with deep interest, and for the | 
i) equally interesting account of “The Banana Trade in England” by Mr. W. D. Thompson, } 
|) of Birmingham which was featured in the July number of Fruit Dispatch. At ai con- 

| ference of Branch Managers of Elders & Fyffes, Ltd., held in London during June, 
Mr. Peacock, in response to a letter from the Editor of Unirrurrco asking for co- | 
operation from them as a subsidiary of the United Fruit Company, made a personal 
\) appeal to those attending the conference for contributions to our new journal. The 
| response has been most generous and we are looking forward to more of these articles 
from these two writers who are now valuable additions to our staff and to further aid 
from others of our friends abroad. 


die you want to be miserable, think about yourself, about what you want, 
what you like, what respect people ought to pay you, and what people think 
of you. —Charles Kingsley 


Big men are those who are as painstaking in small things as they are in 
large things. 


—Times of Cuba 
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SNAPPING OUT OF A GROUCH 


By R. V. How ey, Radio Telegraph Department, Boston 


Evrrok’s Nore:—In the April issue of Fruir Dispatcu we featured a circular from Mr, 
Cutter and a notice from the Editor in which were set forth a plan to make the magazine 
the house organ for the United Fruit Company and all its subsidiaries and in order 
to awaken interest a prize of One Hundred Dollars was offered for the best story con- 
tributed by an employee for the first issue of the combined book. A short time later, 
however, Mr. Cutter decided that it would be better to publish Fruir Disparcu as has 
been done now for years past for employees and customers of the Fruit Dispatch Company 
and to publish for the employees of the United Fruit Company and its subsidiaries a sepa- 
rate magazine to be called Unirrurrco. The conditions governing the Prize Contest re- 


mained unchanged and the three 


judges designated in the aforementioned editorial 


gave careful and impartial consideration to the contributions to the Contest forwarded 
them by the Editor on July first, so impartial, indeed, that when the award was made 
information as to the identity of the lucky winner had to be requested before the check 


could be drawn in his favor. 


The prize was unanimously awarded to Robert V. Howley, 


of the Radio Telegraph Department of the United Fruit Company at Boston and his story, 
“Snapping Out of a Grouch,” is featured below for your enjoyment and in the August 


issue of Frurr DispatcH as well. 


While there were not as many contributions as had been expected, most of the 
stories received were unusually good and Mr. Cutter very generously felt that one of them 
particularly had run the winner such a close second that he too should be awarded a 


prize. 


Accordingly a check for Fifty Dollars was drawn to the order of the winner of 


the Second Prize and forwarded to him. You will find out who he is when his story 
is featured in the September issues of both Unrrrurtco and Fruir Disparcu. Some 
of the other stories received “Honorable Mention” and these will be featured in future 


numbers of both magazines. 


It had been a long, miserable day. 
Constantly wading through mud and 
stagnant water, fighting mosquitoes 
and sandflies, the two engineers en- 
gaged in running lines for new con- 
struction were glad to trek back to 
their camp. Tinned beans, crackers 
and coffee were quickly disposed of, 
and in self-defense they climbed in- 
side their cheesecloth mosquito bars 
and stretched out to rest. 

Brown was a newcomer to the Divi- 
sion; Smith had been on the job for 
a year or so. 


Conversation, which had languished 
during the day and through the eve- 
ning meal, picked up once the men 
were puffing away, the smoke and 
heat failing to check the desire men 
have to “chin” a little when every- 
thing is in the clear. 

“T’m getting fed up on this,” Brown 


grumbled. “Fighting mosquitoes and 
sandflies, oozing away to a shadow.” 


“T know how it is, old man.” This 
from Smith. “I’ve felt the same as 
you do. Felt like chucking it all, beat- 
ing it home, tackling some real eats, 
and all the rest. But I outgrew it.” 

“T wonder if it’s all worth while?” 

“Worth while? Sure, it is. If you 
don’t mind I'll spill a little of the dope 
I’ve gathered about this outfit, and 
what work such as we are doing really 
means.” 

“Shoot !” 

“You know,” Brown went on, 
“work like this is really pioneer—just 
as much so as that of the early fron- 
tiersmen; I dunno just what makes 
us do it—what made me come out 
here originally—what brought you 
out. I s’pose it’s the craving for ad- 
venture—secing something new—be- 
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ing some place where nobody’s been 
before—that gets us started. The 
same old stuff, in the twentieth cen- 
tury, as the early Conquistadores had 
—the chaps who were the first to ex- 
plore these countries and who bucked 
hardships that make conditions today 
look like a pink tea. Whatever it is, it’s 
real, and I’ve found that once you 
break through and realize all it means 
—the work you are doing, the outfit 
you are with, and the future ahead 
of you—it sort of makes you feel that 
you’re not wasting your time, but 
rather that you have the jump on the 
stay-at-homes. Getting fed up on 
this ?” 


“Not at all, old man. Give us some 


“Well, take this survey we are run- 
ning now. You know what it’s for. 
You know that a railroad, cultivation 
and towns are going to take the place 
of this wilderness, this jungle. We’re 
building, boy, helping to make some- 
thing grow, adding to the food supply 
of the world. We're part of a big 
scheme of colonization, sanitation and 
commercial development. That’s what 
this Company has done from the 
start. The nice little town where we 
blow back to next Saturday night 
was a jungle, just like this, only a 
few years ago. You don’t find any 
mosquitoes there now. You have run- 
ning water, good streets and a darn 
sight more pleasant company than in 
a good many towns in the States I 
could name.” 


“Precious little we get out of it; 
once a month, if we’re lucky.” 


“Yeah, that’s one way to look at it. 
But we don’t expect to be out here 
forever, you know. Take the Chief; 
he’s got a mighty comfortable house 
in town; rides around and, while I 
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don’t doubt that he works his think 
tank harder than we do, nevertheless 
he has a lot of comforts that we don’t. 
But he didn’t land that job fresh from 
the States. Oh, no! He’s gone through 
the mill, just as we are doing; he’s 
bucked mosquitoes, sandflies and the 
other pests we’re putting up with. Pll 
say so. Bucked ’em under harder con- 
ditions than we have. Been in the bush 
for months at a time; not even an 
occasional night in town for weeks 
at a stretch. 


“Take Hopkins, who just left here 
the other day. Went through the 
same stuff. Stuck to it; if he ever 
wolfed, or felt down in the mouth, he 
certainly didn’t show it. Now he’s 
to take charge of a new job in virgin 
territory. Made good, that’s all. I 
tell you, son, this outfit’s the goods. 
If a chap sticks to it, bucks the first 
few weeks of home-sickness, lays off 
the booze, at least to the point of not 
requiring it as a regular ration—if 
he keeps at it, he comes out ahead. 
The men up at the top are square ; 
they don’t overlook any bets.” 


“T’ye only been here a few weeks,”’ 


said Brown. ‘Funny thing strikes 
me, though. All you chaps who have 
been with the Company any time seem 
to be boosters.” 


“Sure, we’re boosters. Why not? 
Down here you can’t get away with 
any fancy talk unless you make good 
on it. Promises—promises are worth 
nothing. I’m only a comparatively 
new man myself. But when I talk 
with some of the real oldtimers I 
find that each additional year of serv- 
ice only makes them bigger boosters 
for the outfit. They know. They’ve 
seen things. They’ve gone up, or 
where they haven’t gone up, they’ll 
tell you the reason why. It’s a mighty 
comfortable feeling to have, knowing 
that the big guys here at the Division, 
or even up in the States, have been 
through the same mill that we are 
going through, They started low-down, 
too. If they could climb, why can’t 
we? They’re only human; they know 
just what the dope is. And they’re 
appreciative. They've got to be. 
Somebody’s got to fill the heavy jobs. 
And the best men to fill the vacancies 
bound to occur from time to time are 
the underdogs who know, from the 
ground up.” 


“Hadn’t thought of it in that light 
before.” 

“No, I knew you hadn't A new 
man can’t grasp it all at once. It’s 
too big. Another thing: you stay in 
these countries long enough, and once 
you get to know the people, you'll 
find that they’re there. ’Course they 
don’t like an American to tell them 
that they are ’way behind the times, 
that they’re dumb-bells, and all that 
sort of stuff. How’d you like it, for 
some foreigner to come into your 
backyard and spill this stuff at you? 
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Get right down to it, they have their 
customs and ways. Only meet ’em 
halfway and you'll find out how glad 
they are to come clean with you. In- 
cidentally, it makes your work easier, 
and fits you for an executive job. Di- 
plomacy is a mighty valuable trick to 
have in your bag, old man.” 


“It'd sure be wasted on that gang 
I have!” 


“Oh, I dunno about that: some of 
the oldtimers around here can get al- 
most anything out of their gangs. 
Call the men by their first names and 
yet they don’t get fresh or take lib- 
erties. You and I have both got to 
get the secret ofthat. I haven’t been 
here long enough to do it myself 
But the fact that they do it means that 
anybody can, with time. And the dope 
I’m giving you about getting to know 
these people is not mine, but what 
they've passed on to me when I 
quizzed them.” 


“T’m sunk,” said Brown. “Darned 
if you haven’t made things look dif- 
ferent to me. You've sold me on the 
Company. I see what this is: it is 
really only a school, a period of train- 
ing for something bigger. And it can 
be made a mighty pleasant school, too, 
with the right mental attitude on the 
part of the student.” 


“You've got the idea, boy. Put it 
better than I could have. And you'll 
find, as time goes on, that there’s a 
tremendous satisfaction comes with 
the thought that you are really doing 
something; that you helped to put this 
job over; and when you get to the 
point where you are giving orders 
to some other gink who’s doing what 
we are, you'll know that he can’t put 
anything over on you; you'll know 
just what a fair day’s work is; and 


(Continued on page 16) 
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SYNERGY AND SERVICE 


By Harotp L. Harrow, Engineering Department, Boston 


Note: In forwarding this very interesting paper, Mr. Harlow wrote that he was 
indirectly indebted to Mr. Arthur Frederick Sheldon for the expression of several of 
the ideas presented in the article. Last Spring a group of General Office employees at 
Boston elected to take the Sheldon Training Course for Successful Selling. The course 
studies are still in progress, but because of vacations the lectures have been temporarily 
discontinued but will be resumed by Mr. Larabee in the early Fall. 

Mr. Harlow promises to contribute further articles following up his subject and 
we know they will be keenly anticipated by our readers. 


Any highly organized group of individuals striving for the common end of 
rendering enlightened service, and impelled by the faith and cooperation of 
able and constructive minds, is bound to find its efforts crowned with success 
and a substantial recognition accorded to it all along the walks of the social 
and business domain. 

To the workers in such an organization there come commensurate oppor- 
tunities to advance to the positions of leadership within the bounds set by 
their personal traits, limitations, capacities and aspirations. 

In the conscious selection of persons for positions of responsibility there 
are many factors which are given consideration, but none so important as 
conformity to certain standards of qualification and conduct, which, in vari- 
able degrees, enter into the make-up of character and personality of every 
prospect. By the quantitative possession of these qualities he is given due 
recognition. 

To the employees of the United Fruit Company who are seeking advance- 
ment, and have not yet attained their objective, it is suggested that they 
give themselves a fair appraisal. This analysis without doubt will disclose to 
the individual that somehow he is lacking in ability. He may feel that this 
lack of ability or impediment is primarily due to his inexperience or that 
ae, he does not command a sufficient fund of specialized knowledge to go 
ahead. 

Inasmuch as selection in business is ordinarily confined to the group of 
men who, of their own choice, enter the work zealously, and who have the 
character and ability to achieve efficiently, it behooves the progressive employee 
to remove his impediments by seeking the benefits of such training facilities 
as are made available to him by the policy of the leaders of the Company who 
are interested in his welfare. : 

It is the aim of this paper to provide a perspective and cross-sectional 
outline of an organized industry from a plane of consideration a little re- 
moved from the ordinary. The reason for this presentation is to permit those 
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interested to better correlate their specific activities and aims for development 
with a truer knowledge of the physical and human organization elements, and 
how they all contribute to the functioning of the world’s greatest growing 
agricultural enterprise. 

In the life of the United Fruit Company there have developed the follow- 
ing elemental divisions, each of which has increased many times in number 
and scope since the Company came into existence: 

1. A Statement of Aims and Purposes. 

2. A Group of Men Organized for Function. 

3. A Body of Knowledge. 

4. A Process of Communication. 

5. A Code of Rules limiting the specific activities of individuals to con- 
formity with the policy of the Company as determined by its directing execu- 
tives. 

6. A vast classified Group of Physical Possessions, the lands, tools, im- 
plements, machines and structures necessary for the functioning organization 
to achieve the aims and purposes set forth. 

With all of the above divisions in action, and with the proper distribution 
and application of directed man and machine energy there results the gained 
increment of capital reserve and dividend payments which has so characterized 
the service of this Company. 

The aim of the Company to carry on the work of supplying the commercial 
and industrial line between the United States and the American Tropics and 
of sharing in the rewards of the enhanced prosperity of both sections is sup- ~ 
ported by the combined activity of constructive Man-power, and by every 
employee earnestly contributing his daily effort to the mighty movement of 
commercial products which flow to and from the ports of call here and there. 

This is the life-blood of the Company circulating through the marine 
vascular channels. Every unit of freight and fruit yields sustaining and pro- 
tective elements which conserve and construct the living, growing body of the 
main organization. 

In the personal life and service of the individual United Fruit Company 
employee there can be a high standard and objective sought and maximum 
development attained which will contribute in great measure to the progress 
of the group with which he has chosen to become associated. In the exercise 
of the following constructive powers the employee can make growth and in- 
crease his scope of thought and activity with the six elemental and functional 
divisions of the Company as previously outlined :— 

(a) Aim and purpose to give maximum quality and quantity of service 
with the right mode of conduct in making this contribution. 

(b) A conscious recognition of business and social obligations and due 
consideration of the status of those delegated to the positions of leadership. 

(c) Desire and action in making contributions to the Body of Knowledge. 
Keen observation and reliable records go to make up the individual additions 
to this store of ideas. When every thought is a question and every energy 
bent to discover new and more effective answers to baffling questions there 
results an increment to which the imagination can find no bounds, 

(d) The acquisition of new and serviceable ideas from conference with 
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the other employees in the Company as well as by the use of good books is to 
| be encouraged. Brains and personality can be made contagious. 

| (e) The Individual Code of Rules for development in activity knows 
| no limitations. Everyone has a measure of qualification in his character, 
education and competency and another measure of right conduct in his rela- 
tions with his fellow worker, based on honor, courtesy and ethics. The norm 
or standard in this personal Code can be made very high. The nearer it ap- 
| | proaches the positive limit of the following outlined attributes the nearer it ap- 
| proaches the specified ideal :— 

| i REASONING POWER—Capacity for solving problems both deductive- 
| |i ly and inductively. 

I ORIGINALITY—Creative imagination, brilliancy, planful initiative 
| | and fertility of rational ideas. 

| | MEMORY—Extensive, logical, serviceable and ready command of facts. 


| ALERTNESS—Quick, incisive and responsible observation, thought and 
iI) feeling. 

| ACCURACY—Precise, keen, regular and reliable observation, thought 
im and feeling. 

| Hil APPLICATION—Power of concentration, sustained attention, persist- 
| ence and well-regulated effort. 


COOPERATION—Capacity for intellectual companionship, teamwork 
and leadership. 

MORAL ATTITUDE—Intellectual honesty ; wholesome moral standards, 
ideals and influences. 

HEALTH—Nervous stability; strength, vitality and endurance. 

AMBITION AND ZEAL—Deep interest and craving for original and 
creative work. 

(f) The employee should understand the invitation which he has to 
seek the introduction of new materials, machines and methods calculated to 
assist in standardization, elimination and utilization of waste, and to facili- 
tate the operations in the present fields of endeavor all down along the line. 
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you'll also know when to give him a 
pat on the back, and jolly him along 
a bit, when he feels down in the 
mouth just like you felt after chow.” 

“T’m sure obliged to you, old man, 
for this dope. If you’d been nursing 
the same grouch J had and hadn’t had 
the patience to give me the inside 
story, I believe I’d have quit.” 

“Well, I’m glad I had the chance. 
Sometimes I think that we don’t put 
things up to the newcomers as we 
should, that little pat on the back 
means a whole lot the first couple of 
months. As I said, a new man can’t 


grasp it all at once; in fact, we never 
get it all, as we keep picking up more 
and more dope as the years go on, and 
all of it just increases your respect 
for the outfit, what it does, and what 
it is going to do. Now you can do 
your share, and put in your little boost 
when you get a chance.” ~ 

“Righto !” 

“Night, Smith.’ 

“Night, Brown.” 


You can’t be much of a leader until 
you've learned to follow. 
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THE MARKET—BARRANQUILLA 


By Witt1am McFEE 


ee 


Nore: This is the fifth chapter in a series of articles on markets of the world that 
William McFee, famous author, has written just for us. When he learned that we were 
to publish a magazine for Fruit Company employees he wrote that as he was always 
interested in anything the Company undertook because of his previous close connection 
with the “Great White Fleet” he desired to contribute to the first issue. 


A gallant admiral, who took care to 
achieve the immunity of retirement 
before he began an action which will 
last him the rest of his life, reached 
the front pages of New York news- 
papers some time ago with the state- 
ment that all wars are due to women. 
All struggles, all desperate adven- 
tures, and the clash of belligerent 
forces, derive their inspiration from 
the ineradicable propensity of women 
to demand the costly products of dis- 
tant empires. So says the admiral, and 
bids us gird up our loins for another 
set-to in the near future. 

Without going all the way with 
him, because we are not retired and 
because we wish to preserve the 
friendship of several delightful ladies 
a little while longer, there is some- 
thing to be said for the admiral’s point 
of view.. Woman certainly does want 
a great many things that no normal 
man would dream existed. These 
things are not invariably expensive 
luxuries. They are rather to be de- 
scribed as plumage. They are poly- 
chromatic extensions of her person- 
ality. 
some to obtain, and this fact seems to 
afford the woman, when she gets 
them, a species of calm delight. If 
no other woman in the town has one 
she is elevated to a region of seraphic 
felicity. mystifying to a man and 
sometimes exasperating to her neigh- 
bours. As for example—bags. 

It was in search of bags that we 


They are frequently trouble-_ 


ranged the crowded and odoriferous 
passages of the market at Barran- 
quilla. We had a request - which, as 
with royalty, was a command—to get 
some of those bags made by Colom- 
bian peasants in broad stripes of pri- 
mary colors, and to bring them home 
to New England, It was pointed out to 
the lady that the object of our visit to 
Colombia was to write a book on the 
country, to ascend the Andes, inter- 
view distinguished citizens of Bogota, 
and form some sort of judgment 
about the large problem of Latin 
America. All very fine, said the lady, 
and most creditable on our part, but 
don’t forget to bring some bags. We 
suggested that Colombia produced 
many things besides bags—gold and 
emeralds, coffee, bananas and hides. 
Well, bring some gold and emeralds, 
was the ecstatic reply, but bring also 
some of those lovely bags. This is 
the sort of thing that makes one re- 
gret ever giving up going to sea, 
Obedience, then, was highly desira- 
ble. Bags we had to get, if we went 
into the jungle and secured the raw 
material and wove them ourselves. 
The market at Barranquilla, however, 
does a brisk business in these gay re’ 
ceptacles. We left the suburbs in the 
company of our friends, and descend- 
ed the incredible thoroughfares of 
the city to the banks of the river, 
where the canoes and river-boats are 
crowded together in a compact hud- 
dle of muddy prows and high cargoes 
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of grass for the city’s four-footed in- 
habitants. Canoes of bananas, for 
purely local consumption, were being 
unloaded on to panniered donkeys. 
The progress of the car was held up 
at every step by these imperturbable 
beasts. 

In the market buildings the air 
steamed, as though it were the very 
vitals of the city. The crowd moved 
but slowly among the stalls, where 
all things that men and women eat, 
wear or use, were for sale. The gen- 
eral conception of hygiene might be a 
little more modern, perhaps, in our 
view, and the use of cold rooms for 
meat, instead of exposing it to the 
rays of a tropical sun, might be an 
improvement. But the general atti- 
tude of the public is a delightful op- 
timism. They certainly derived a 
vast amount of amusement, say, from 
our efforts to make a cigar. Because 
it is the custom here to go to a to- 
bacco stall, and purchasing the leaves, 
make the cigar on the spot. They roll 
their own. It is not even so easy as 
it looks. The ends of our cigar were 
unsatisfactory. As we progressed 
through the arcades of the market, it 
gradually disintegrated into a smold- 
ering fan-shaped nuisance and was 
surreptitiously consigned to a conveni- 
ent corner. And at last we reached 
the high, small, stifling shop, lined 
with shelves of strangely designed 
textiles, where we buy the bags. 

But here was the quandary. One 
of the most baffling and delicate prob- 
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lems men have to encounter in this 
world is that of a woman’s ideas of 
colors. You meet two women who 
might be twins. In hair, eyes, nose, 
weight, height and favorite picture 
stars they are exactly similar. Yet 
one of them wears blue as though she 
were part of a heavenly constellation, 
and the other regards blue with 
horror. 


The bags, it seems, nearly all have 
blue, red, orange, brown, green and 
purple bands of color. The lady who 
wants the bags was insistent on one 
point. They should go in largely for 
blue. But they don’t. Against the 
riot of ruddy tints what blues there 
are look black. 

Again, these bags are of varying 
size. Nothing was said about size. 
Some are suitable for carrying a 
couple of oranges, say, while others 
could be used as nose bags for mas- 
todons. The lady who accompanies 
us suggests a few of each. Then we 
can be sure to give some satisfaction. 
This is decided upon. We remember 
suddenly that the other lady up in 
New England didn’t like green either. 
Impossible to avoid green. Colom- 
bians—and we secretly applaud them 
—go in for green. We take the bags 
home across the Caribbean, paying 
duty on them too, by the way, hoping 
for the best. There is a lot of green 
in those bags. And she hates green. 

But at any rate, that lets us out. 
We shan’t be ordered to go back again 
and buy a lot of emeralds. 


The joys of thrift are known only to the thrifty. Wealth comes and goes, 
except when nourished by thrift. The reward it yields, if combined with good 
principles and good taste, include security, comfort, self-respect, power, in- 
fluence, standing, authority, consideration, precedence and many other things 


great and small. 
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THE, REVERE. “SUGAR REFINERY 
By W. R. 


The Revere Sugar Refinery is locat- 
ed in Charlestown, Mass. As there 
are probably some employees of the 
Company not familiar with Charles- 
town and the location of the plant the 
following brief facts are given for 
their information: 

Charlestown is a part of the City of 
Boston and lies between the angle 
formed by the junction of the Charles 
and Mystic Rivers. It was originally 
settled in 1629 by a small group of 
people from Salem. These early set- 
tlers found the land occupied by a 
tribe of Indians called Aberginians. 
A new band of colonists, led by Gov- 
ernor John Winthrop, soon arrived 
from England, but after they had been 
there a short time they removed them- 
selves to the south of the Charles 
River or to what is now Boston prop- 
er. Charlestown maintained a sepa- 
rate existence until January 5, 1874, 
when it was annexed to Boston. 

At the Battle of Bunker Hill, June 
17, 1775, the town was burnt by the 
English troops and was left in ruins 
for some years. Charlestown is noted 
for its points of historic interest, such 
as the Navy Yard, the burial place of 
John Harvard, founder of Harvard 
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College, and for its granite shait de- 
picting the Battle of Bunker Hill. 
This monument is located on Breed s 
Hill and not on Bunker Hill, as the 
battle took place on the former hill. 
It was intended by the Continental 
troops to fortify Bunker Hill, but ow- 
ing to the work being done at night by 
troops from outlying sections, a mis- 


. take was made and the fortifications 


were thrown up on Breed’s Hill in- 
stead of Bunker Hill. 

The Revere Sugar Refinery is lo- 
cated on Medford street, which street 
runs parallel with the Mystic River 
and is at the foot of both Breed’s and 
Bunker Hills. Within a few hundred 
yards of where the Refinery stands 
the British troops landed, preparatory 
to attacking the fortifications on 
Breed’s Hill. 

The Refinery covers an area of al- 
most seven acres and consists of the 
following buildings: Raw Sugar 
Warehouse, Melter House, Wharf 
Office, Boiler House, Engine House, 
Machine Shop, Filter House, Pan 
House, Refined Sugar Warehouse 
and two Gate Buildings. The largest 
buildings are the Pan House and the 
Filter House which are nine stories 
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in height. The Raw Sugar Ware- 
house is erected on a wharf which is 
approximately 700 feet in length and 
at which two sugar steamers may be 
unloaded at once. ‘There is also an- 
other smaller wharf at which the coal 
for the Refinery is unloaded from 
barges. Connected with the Refinery 
is a spur track upon which supplies 
are received and sugar and syrup 
shipped from the plant. 


The Revere Sugar Refinery also op- 
erates a modern Cooperage Plant in 
East Cambridge at which all of the 
barrels and cases used for packing 
sugar are made. 

A Sales Office is maintained at 15 
Broad Street, Boston, Mass. Approx- 
imately 900 persons are employed at 
the Refinery, Sales Office and Coop- 
erage Plant. 


GUATEMALA’S WONDERS IMPRESS OUR 
DEPARTMENT HEADS 


“Tn the years to come Guatemala is 
going to be one of the great tourist 
attractions of the Caribbean,” said 
William B. Wheeler, Passenger Traf- 
fic Manager of the United Fruit Com- 
pany’s “Great White Fleet,” after his 
return lately from Central America, 
where he had been on a tour of inspec- 
tion’ with William V. Harloe, Freight 
Traffic Manager, and Thomas S. 
Schultz, General Claim Agent. 

“Here is a country,” said Mr. 
Wheeler, “that in area is about the 
size of New York State. It has as 
magnificent scenery as Switzerland. 
It has soil of incomparable richness 
that will grow anything from cereals 
to bananas and pineapples. Wealth is 
concealed in its mountains. Gold, 
silver and copper are found in abun- 
dance. There are rushing streams for 
water power, rare timber to be had 
for the cutting and above all else a 
liberal and democratic form of goy- 
ernment which offers every advantage 
to the man who desires to settle 
there.” bigs 

Mr. Harloe was. particularly im- 
pressed with the commercial possi- 
bilities of Guatemala. “There is 
never a season of the year,” he said, 


“when Guatemala hasn’t something 
to ship that the North needs. The 
low lying plains on the sea coast sup- 
ply bananas, pineapples and every va- 
riety of tropical fruit. From the 
plateaus which lie from one to two 
thousand feet above sea level, is ob- 
tained some of the best coffee grown 
in the world and from the higher ele- 
vations come corn and’ wheat—and 
the wheat rivals that grown in the 
far-famed region of Saskatchewan in 
northern Canada, 

“There are about 2,000,000 people 
living in the Republic,” said Mr. Har- 
loe, ‘and sufficient food can be grown 
to easily feed six times that number.” 
Mr. Harloe also said that it would be 
centuries before Guatemala could ex- 
haust her natural products. Yucca, 
sisal, all sorts of plants suitable for 
the manufacture of rope and cordage, 
mahogany, ebony, sandal wood, dye- 
woods of various kinds, rubber, rare 
shrubs and plants used «in medicine 
for tinctures, all are found in lux- 
uriant abundance and the Government 
offers every encouragement to those 
who desire to take advantage of Na- 
ture’s prodigality. 

Mr. Wheeler, Mr. Harloe and Mr. 
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Schultz were the recipients of a great 
deal of official courtesy and in talk- 
ing with the officials of the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet Mr. Wheeler says he 
was very much impressed by the sin- 
cerity and good will they are anxious 
to establish in the minds of Amer- 
icans. They are keenly alive to the 
fact that the Republics of Central 
America are not as well known as 
they should be in commercial circles 
in the United States and Mr. Wheeler 
says he was repeatedly asked what 
could be done to assure Americans 
that manufacturing and agricultural 
possibilities were awaiting the right 
man who is determined to settle in 
Guatemala. 

Mr. Schultz said that he was im- 
pressed by the courtesy shown Ameri- 
cans by the officials of Guatemala. 
“Passports are not required when 
entering the country,” said Mr. 
Schultz, “and baggage is not exam- 
ined. In fact, the tourist is made to 
feel that he is a welcome guest and 
the ‘keys of the country’ are prompt- 
ly presented to him.” 

The party landed at Puerto Barrios 
and made the rail trip to Guatemala 
City. While in the capital automobile 
trips were made to Antigua, the an- 
cient capital, and to the famed lakes 
Amatitlan and Atitlan, the natural 
beauty of which greatly impressed the 
visitors. “Guatemala City,” said Mr. 
Wheeler, “is clean, well regulated and 
has good hotels and shops, but its 
main interest centers in the fact that 
it is a central point from which many 
interesting trips can be made.” 

Mr. Harloe was especially in- 
terested in’ the wonderful  steles, 
monuments, and lithic remains of the 
Mayas, that remarkable people who 
set up a civilization of such a high 
order that they were known as the 
“Greeks of the Western World.” 
This civilization was decadent when 
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the Spaniards landed and while a 
Mayan army of some 60,000 men 
fought well against the invader their 
weapons were harmless against the 
steel-clad Spaniards and the land was 
quickly subjugated. Mr. Harloe says 
that scholars have been able to trans- 
late the chronological tables of the 
Mayas and it has been proven that 
they had a more perfect system of re- 
cording time than is followed by the 
Gregorian calendar which the World 
employs today. “But there the story 
ends,” said he. “Of their history, 
their religious forms, their govern- 
ment and their laws we know noth- 
ing for, up to date, the symbols have 
not been translated. We know that 
the Mayas were just on the point of 
changing from ideographs, to express 
ideas, to symbols which stood for 
sounds, and had the race persisted for 
another 200 years we might have been 
able to read the story of this sturdy 
civilization which has aroused the 
wonder of archeologists.” 

The site of the ruins at Quirigua, 
containing some of the finest monu- 
ments of Mayan culture, is being 
cleaned, fenced and made attractive 
to tourists by the United Fruit Com- 
pany, which has always manifested a 
deep interest in preserving intact these 
stone memories of the past. The 
United Fruit Company, as is well 
known, has recently established a 
vastly improved service between New 
York and Puerto Barrios and New 
Orleans and Puerto Barrios; this fur- 
nishes for both passengers and freight 
a greatly improved service. It is in- 
teresting to note that Puerto Barrios, 
the principal seaport of Guatemala, is 
far nearer New York than Galveston, 
Texas, and with the constant and ever 
increasing demand for natural prod- 
ucts, in which Guatemala is so rich, 
the continued prosperity of the Re- 
public is assured, 
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UNIFRIVOLITY 


By RALpH KEatTING, Assistant to Manager, New York Division 
(If necessary this will be a monthly feature) 


Several local retail dealers in ba- 
nanas are investigating a report that 
the wholesale price is lower this year 
than last year. 

A photograph was reported taken 
of Mr. Schultz in Honduras while in 
the act of paying a claim for $1.75 
but nothing ever developed, including 
the photograph. 

The General Office is seeking a 
trade name for United Fruit Company 
bananas. The King of Sweden has 
submitted “U-ban-goot.” 

The Ellis Island ferry boat in New 
York is a pleasant sail, but it has its 
drawbacks. 

Judging from certain photographs 
in the last issue of Fruit Dispatch, the 
General Office Annual Outing is some- 
thing to look forward to. 

A distinguished English noble- 
woman who recently made a flying 
trip to Havana on the S.S. Pastores 
has written expressing her apprecia- 
tion of the many courtesies extended. 
She was especially impressed by the 
Company’s slogan “Every Passenger 
a Guest.” 

The winner of the $100 prize story 
featured in this issue has agreed to 
donate the money to charity but re- 
serves the right to name the charity. 

According to the old time pursers, 
the several employees of the New 
York Division who vacationed as as- 
sistant pursers at one cent a month 
were worth it. 

The author of “Yes, We Have No 
Bananas” is busy on another song to 
be entitled “We Are on Our Way to 
the Banana Market, but Where Is It?” 
The words will be supplied by Messrs. 
Ward and Weinberger. 


Masters of the New York-Colom- 
bian steamers say the run is a pipe. 

The treasurer’s office is contemplat- 
ing the establishment of a school of 
instruction in the preparation of Form 
No. 11. This will be a five-year 
course. 


Thursday, July ninth, a dinner was 
given to Captain Arthur G. Dunning 
at the Brevoort Hotel in New York 
City by a few of his friends to con- 
gratulate him upon his appointment 
as Marine Superintendent of the 
United Fruit Company. The dinner 
was most informal and was merely the 
means adopted by those present to 
express to a friend and associate of 
many years their high esteem and af- 
fectionate regard. Those present 
were: Messrs. I. Cadmus, I. K. 
Ward, R. G. Plumer, J. B. Ander- 
son, H. M. Bedford, L. W. Minchin, 
Bi Gie Callinis. Min.) Cibtedine 
R. Keating, Dr. W. E. Deeks, Messrs. 
J. C. Murphy, W. V. Harloe, W. A. 
Schumacher, H. T. McNiece, W. B. 
Wheeler, W. C. Wildey, A. W. Mills, 
M. J. Moynihan, S. C. Tiffany, H. 
H. Robson, W. J. Haskins, T. S. 
Schultz and Captains W. Anderson, 
H. S. Spencer, A. Livingston and W. 
O. Barratt. 


We are indebted to Mr. Childs, a 
new employee connected with the En- 
gineering Department at Boston, for 
the splendid. sketch featured as an in- 
troduction to the article on the Revere 
Sugar Refinery on page 20. We will 
show this drawing with all future arti- 
cles contributed by this branch of the 
service. 
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Much has been written of the 
United Fruit Company’s pioneer ef- 
forts in the planting, shipping and re- 
tailing of the banana, but compara- 
tively little has been said about one 
agency which has contributed a great 
deal towards making the banana busi- 
ness such a success. We refer to its 
radio. 

The radio development work which 
the United Fruit Company and its 
communications subsidiary, the Trop- 
ical Radio Telegraph Company, have 
performed, has been marked by just 
as much pioneer effort, just as many 
hardships and disappointing experi- 
ences, aS were ever met in the devel- 
opment of any other branch of the 
United Fruit Company’s many enter- 
prises. 

Today, everybody talks radio. Its 
enormous hold on the imagination of 
the public is due principally to the 
tremendous strides made in the broad- 
casting of entertainment, and the per- 
fection of receiving apparatus. Much 
of the success which has resulted in 
broadcasting work is the consequence 
of development of commercial radio 
communication, which is much older 
comparatively than broadcasting, and 
in which the Fruit Company has 
played a very important part. 

Until 1904, the United Fruit Com- 
pany was without radio. Many other 
companies were without its benefits 
for years afterwards. Our Company 
was on the lookout, from the time 
that the first radio experiments indi- 
cated its commercial possibilities, for 
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something which would permit the 
handling of its fleet, the cutting of 
bananas at the right time, and the 
coordination of other details in con- 
nection with getting the bananas to 
the proper market in the proper condi- 
tion, At that time, cable communica- 
tion in Central America was not what 
it is today. Parenthetically, it is the 
competition of our own radio system 
which has resulted in the present im- 


proved cable service to Central 
America, 
Bocas (Panama) and Limon 


(Costa. Rica) are but sixty miles 
apart. In the old days, messages be- 
tween the two points were sent by 
native boats through the open sea, 
a nice little trip of thirty-six hours 
or so in the case of unfavorable 
weather! The cable communication 
was from the United States to Nica- 
ragua and thence to Limon by land 
wires. Limon then had to advise 
Bocas via boat, for instance, as to 
when ship would arrive at the latter 
point, basing its information on the 
cable from the States. Not so hard 
to imagine that at times the steamer 
beat the message! 

The Fruit Company’s first radio 
stations were at Limon and Bocas, 
and commenced operation in March, 
1904. With the comparatively crude 
instruments of the time (see the first 
pictures of the telephone for a good 
comparative illustration), it was hard 
to maintain constant communication 
even over this short distance during 
the static season. We’had no corps 
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of expert engineers to call on,—no 
factory to supply up-to-date equip- 
ment; the very transmitters and re- 
ceivers were largely built and rebuilt 


by the men on the job; there were no ° 


models to go by, no manufacturers’ 
catalogues to choose from. It took 
ingenuity, ‘‘stick-to-it-iveness,” and 


the patience of Job to put radio over 


under conditions such as these, with 
scoffers sitting on the side, with their 
little hammers out ; more power to the 
men who did put it over, some of 
whom are still in the Company’s em- 
ploy. 

The experiences of the Fruit Com- 
pany in radio development in tropical 
latitudes were of immense value to 
the 6@i@H€e as a whole; it is due prin- 
cipally to the faithful interest shown 
by the Company since the early days, 
that the present powerful transmit- 
ters we use are able to pierce the 
heavy static over the “tierra caliente’ 
for thousands of miles, where but a 
decade ago it was hundreds, and 
twenty years ago it was in the “tens.” 

Static is one of the most used 
words among radio broadcast fans. 
It is, of course, the stock alibi when 
your set fails to work with invited 
guests present. It is a very real fac- 
tor in all radio communication, both 
transmission and reception, 

Since the early days of Limon and 
Bocas, the Company has equipped all 
its own steamers with wireless; has 
powerful shore stations all the way 
from Boston to Colombia,—a verita- 
ble network of stations, all doing their 
part in the development of commer- 
cial relations within and between the 
Americas. 

Apart from its service to the Com- 
pany, our radio system is a factor of 
ever-increasing importance in the 
public communications business in 
Central America. In Honduras and 
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Nicaragua particularly, a large per- 
centage of the foreign communica- 


-tions business of the public is “via 


Tropical Radio.” 

If you file a message at any West- 
ern Union office for Central American 
points, our radio system gets it at 
New Orleans for  re-transmission 
Our system is the NORMAL 
ROUTE for such traffic. 

Greeley’s admonition to “Go West” 
could more pertinently be stated “Go 
South,” not our Southern States, but 
rather our Latin-American neighbors. 
The Latin-American Republics, which 
many not familiar with them are 
prone to characterize as “opera 
bouffé” States, are very much alive; 
within their borders is found almost 
every mineral, as well as extensive 
lumber and cattle investments. What 
the United Fruit Company has done 
there in bananas, others can and will 
do in other lines. What a field for 
young Americans! 


This apparent digression is simply 
by way of emphasizing the tremen- 
dous possibilities for general develop- 
ment in Central America within the 
near, the very near, future, and our 
interest is not altruistic; more busi- 
ness, more communications; more 
communications, more revenue for 
our radio system. It is a fundamen- 
tal of development of communica- 
tions, no matter what class. 

We recently inaugurated a new sta- 
tion in Managua, the capital of Nica- 
ragua. It was a gala event; the Pres- 
ident, his cabinet, and the most prom- 
inent people of the city were there; 
even the Government offices were 
closed. The President himself dedi- 
cated the station. The Minister of 
Public Works in a speech traced the 
development of electrical communica- 
tions from its inception, and displayed 
a thorough knowledge of his subject. 


The first messages exchanged were 
between the Presidents of the United 
States and Nicaragua. The complete 
message of Nicaragua’s President was 
transmitted by our Managua station 
and received by our New Orleans sta- 
tion within a minute, and passed 
across the desk to the land wire oper- 
ator handling the Western Union end 
to Washington. A far cry from the 
early days when our operator in 
Limon sent out the spark which he 
HOPED (the hope was not always 
gratified) would reach Bocas, only 
sixty miles away. 

We are building in Hialeah, a sub- 
urb of Miami, Florida, a station 
which will be the “daddy of them all.” 
It will represent an investment of 
over half a million dollars when com- 
pleted, and will give us another 
United States terminal for our radio 
business to and from the south. Our 
present terminal, New Orleans, is 
taxed to keep up with the traffic we 
are handling now. And you'd be sur- 
prised to see how little of it is Com- 
pany business, comparatively. The 


little boy has developed along lines 
which were not thought of in the 
early days. 


Essentially a Company 
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service at its inception, the radio sys- 
tem is becoming more and more the 
preferred route for communications 
of the public. Company offices use it 
from necessity ; the public has no such 
necessity, and the fact that public bus- 
iness handled via our radio system is 
increasing so rapidly is the most 
cogent argument in favor of its ef- 
ficiency. 

Nobody knows where this marvel- 
ous Séience is going to end. 

For. instance, recent experiments 
have shown that electrical energy such 
as is generated by a radio transmit- 
ting station has an undoubted effect 
on the growth of plant life. “Electro- 
culture” is a new word to add to your 
vocabulary. It means, in brief, the 
application of electrical energy to 
plant life, to stimulate or otherwise 
assist in the growth. The United 
Fruit Company’s radio system has 
helped to coordinate the various 
branches of the Company’s business ; 
it represents not a few of the spokes 
of the wheel; it may yet be of even 
greater utility, through its electrical 
equipment, in assisting in the growth 
of bananas, and other products. 

Quien sabe? 


Delayed Note 
on the Com- 
pany’s Outing 
at Swampscott, 


June 27th 


“Owing to a shortage 
of oil the Sea-going 
Flivver of the Marine 
Dept. was eventually 
abandoned at 3 a. m.” 
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UNIFRUITCO’S REPORTERS 


The following is a list of the delegates appointed by Division Managers 
and Department heads to collect material for UNrrrurtco and forward it each 
month to the Editor. The list is not yet complete but we expect it will be so 
shortly. It may not always be possible to feature in a current issue all copy 
forwarded by the various “reporters” but everything received that is suitable 
will be published in the near future. 


TropicaL Divisions: 

Guatemala Division, J. R. O'Connor; Jamaica Division, D. E. Roberts ; 
Panama Division, W. C. Miskell; Cristobal Division, Fred S. Pauling; Banes 
Division, T. Bradshaw; Havana Division, T. A. Kerrigan. 


Domestic Divisions: 

Boston—Passenger Dept., F. K. M. Jones; Radio-Telegraph Dept., R. V. 
Howley; Engineering Dept., Harold L. Harlow; Central Stenographic Dept., 
Miss Helen M. Rice; Long Wharf, Miss Ruth Jacobs. 


New York—Manager’s Dept., Mrs. M. Flemming; Freight Dept., W. 
Wilcox; Passenger Dept., H. V. Teetsell, H. A. Christianson, L. P. Jones, 
H. F. Strong; Purchasing Dept., John W. Turner; Claim Dept., Thomas S. 
Schultz. 


New Orleans—Vice-President’s Dept., Crawford H. Ellis; Accounting 
Dept., W. G. Kuebler ; Freight Traffic Dept., James E. Scott; Passenger Traffic 
Dept., F. W. Maher; Purchasing Dept. (Tropical Radio Section), R. H. Gar- 
rot; (Domestic Purchasing Section) Miss H. C. Grasser, (Storeroom) G. M. 
Baker, Jr.; Radio Telegraph Dept., Miss C. I. Fullmer; Medical Dept., Dr. 
P. F. Murphy; Claim Dept., J. D. McGovern; Pier Operations Dept., 1 ES 
Templeman; Marine Dept., Henry Neyrey; Steward’s Dept., Miss S. Mussle ; 
Traffic Dept. (Fruit Dispatch Co.), Miss May Hogan; Office of Local Man- 
ager, Mobile, Ala., F. J. Cazalas. 


SUBSIDIARIES : 


The Fruit Dispatch Company has its own magazine Fruit Dispatch, but 
articles featured in it suitable for both the production and sales ends of the 
Company’s business or contributions of especial interest will be reproduced in 
UNIERUITCO. 


Elders & Fyffes, Ltd., London, England, has its own weekly paper, but 
Mr. E. J. Peacock, its Editor, has volunteered to represent his Company in 
UNIFRUITCO. 

Revere Sugar Refinery, W. R. Bolton and F, H. Cameron, 

Tela Railroad Company, Edmund S. Whitman. 

Truxillo Railroad Company, B. J. Guerra. 

Tropical Radio Telegraph Company, R. V. Howley. 
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MEDICAL 
DEPARTMENT 


SOME OF THE THINGS OBSERVED DURING 
MEDICAL EXAMINATION OF APPLICANTS 


By P. D. Murpuy, M.D., 
Medical Dept., New Orleans 


For some years past the United 
Fruit Company has required all appli- 
cants for positions to undergo a physi- 
cal examination before employment. 
Naturally, this policy involves the ex- 
amination of a large number of appli- 
cants. We endeavor to ascertain how 
many and from which infectious dis- 
eases each applicant suffered during 
childhood. Few people would believe 
that the majority of adults have had 
most of the infectious diseases of 
early childhood. Not infrequently one 
hears a mother state that she would be 
glad to see her child contract measles, 
scarlatina, diphtheria or other infec- 
tious diseases and be through with 
them. Little do such parents know 
of the permanent damage that occurs 
to heart and kidneys, also to ears and 
occasionally eyes, of these little pa- 
tients. In many instances the same in- 
fection damages the heart and not in- 
frequently the kidneys. It is an estab- 
lished fact that at the present time 
heart disease is the cause of more 
deaths than any other disease. In 
many cases heart disease is attrib- 
utable to some infectious disease of 
early childhood and very often such 
infectious disease could have been 
avoided had proper care been exer- 
cised. 


We have observed applicants with 
permanently damaged hearts who fur- 
nished a past history of growing pains, 
St. Vitus Dance and frequent attacks 
of tonsilitis. The so-called growing 
pains and St. Vitus Dance, whether or 
not associated with tonsilitis, require 
careful attention and treatment by an 
intelligent physician. 

Children, as well as adults, get out 
of bed too soon after the subsidence 
of the acute symptoms of infectious 
diseases. This, too, adds to the al- 
ready damaged heart. Of course there 
are other diseases that damage the 
heart, blood vessels and nervous sys- 
tem, and syphilis is one of them. 

Occasionally, we are surprised 
to meet an applicant who has never 
been vaccinated. If everybody were 
to be properly vaccinated, smallpox 
would be a disease of the past. Vac- 
cination is the only positive preven- 
tive of smallpox. We never approve 
an applicant for employment who is 
not satisfactorily vaccinated. 

Among the applicants coming up 
for examination during the last four 
or five years, we note that there seems 
to be less destruction of nerves of 
teeth, and less crowning and filling 
of devitalized teeth, than was the case 
in former years. Quite often we ob- 
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serve applicants who should use den- 
tal tape to remove particles of food 
and soft deposits between and on the 
proximal surfaces of their teeth. This 
procedure not only adds to the ap- 
pearance of the teeth themselves but 
improves the taste and prevents odor 
of the breath. 

Sometimes we examine applicants 
whose vision is very poor and which 
is very much improved by proper ex- 
amination and good glasses. Not only 
is the vision thus improved but such 
applicants frequently inform us that 
after wearing properly adjusted 
glasses they no longer suffer from 
headache, fatigue and vertigo. 

Applicants with ears discharging pus 
are not frequently seen by us. Occa- 
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sionally we see some very old cases 
resulting from measles, scarlatina or 
other infectious diseases of early 
childhood that were not given the 
proper attention and treatment at the 
time. Few people realize that mastoid 
disease frequently follows infection of 
the ears. Brain abscesses not infre- 
quently result from infected mastoids. 

Of course we get applicants with 
skin diseases, pulmonary tuberculosis, 
diabetes and other diseases in all 
stages. Our records of physical ex- 
aminations convince us that there is 
good reason for all large, successful 
and progressive corporations to exact 
physical examinations of all applicants 
before they are accepted for employ- 
ment. 
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HAS i EVER OCCURRED *TO;YOU 

That Banes was once a Banana Division and shipped bananas and sugar 
up to 1906, when the entire Division was put into cane? 

That the entrance to Banes Bay (the Canyon) is evidently the spot where 
Christopher Columbus first touched in Cuba after leaving Watling Island, ac- 
cording to the description given by those who saw Columbus’s ship’s log? 

That the outline of the Island of Cuba resembles a hammer-headed shark 
in the act of seizing its prey,—Nipe and Banes forming the mouth? 

That the Lucrezia Lighthouse on the north coast of Cuba, near Banes, is 
a splendid example of Spanish masonry, having been built more than fifty 
years ago with stone quarried from the coral rock along the coast? 

; —Sketch contributed by Mr. Whittemore 
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WANDERLUST INCREASING 


By F. K. M. Jones, New England Passenger Agent, Boston 


The opportunity offered by our 
President, Mr. V. M. Cutter, to all 
departments to occasionally have a 
“type-voice” in our new magazine 
UNIFRUITCO is particularly gratifying 
to the Passenger Department, desir- 
ing as it does the hearty cooperation 
of everyone. Our readers, nearly all 
of whom are on the pay-roll of the 
Company, can now familiarize them- 
selves, or should do so, with the work- 
ings of a division of revenue other 
than the one with which they are di- 
rectly connected and should co-oper- 
ate. For instance, they can offer 
suggestions to friends, relatives, 
neighbors, church and club associates, 
regarding the attractive cruises to 
foreign fields offered by our Company 
on steamers of the Great White Fleet 
and the benefits to be derived from 
such trips, which will often result in 
the adding to our long list of satis- 
fied patrons, who invariably in turn 
become boosters themselves. This 1s 
all accomplished with no expense— 
just a thought or-a word expressed 
at the proper time and place is often 
the seed that germinates into a book- 
ing. 

It is not always good policy to look 
backward but the advancement in our 
passenger traffic service is very no- 
ticeable by comparison. I am_ in- 
formed that in 1898 our fleet com- 
prised some 13. passenger carrying 
steamers, while today the Great White 
Fleet numbers 38 steamers and with 
our English subsidiary, Elders & 
Fyffes, Ltd., some 22 more. 

Every year has seen a marked in- 
crease in travel by thc public, on the 
water and by rail; without egotism 


we can say that we have received a 
very favorable percentage of this 
water travel, which has not only been 
brought about by our increased fleet 
and its perfection of service for the 
safety and comfort of passengers, but 
through the proper handling of our 
passenger service, which has been 
brought to a high standard that is 
much appreciated as evidenced by the 
many commendatory letters received 
from returning cruise passengers. 
The increase in the number of 
cruises and the patronage they receive 
proves conclusively the increase in the 
desire of the public to travel, and their 
desire to educate themselves through 
visiting strange and foreign lands. 
The American people in all walks. of 
life are great readers and we are in- 
formed by librarians of public and cir- 
culating libraries that there is a con- 
tinual increase in the demand for his- 
torical works and books on travel, and 
for illustrated books picturing scenes 
in our own and foreign lands. These 
books and the illustrated monthly 
magazines which contain alluring 
stories of travels by land and sea all 
stimulate the desire to satisfy the 
longing to travel—to see and enjoy. 
During the past few years the pub- 
lic has had offered it a_ vast 
amount of literature on what might be 
termed “Cruiseitis.” Among the 
various cruises, extensively adver- 
tised, have been “Around the World,” 
“Mediterranean Cruises,’ “South 
American Tours,” “West Indies 
Cruises,” varying from fifteen to 
thirty days in length, “California by 
Water Through the Panama Canal,” 
and other cruises sponsored by reli- 


able steamship companies and Tourist 
Agencies. As a rule most of these 
cruises have been carried out as 
scheduled and proved financially suc- 
cessful, and patronized to a degree 
that warrants repetition. 

People are certainly traveling more. 
This was emphasized in the article 
which appeared on the editorial page 
of the Boston Sunday Herald of May 
17, 1925, which said: “Travel to 
Europe was greater last year than the 
year before but not as much greater 
as the tourist agencies anticipated. 
This year, however, it is breaking all 
records and it is almost impossible to 
secure accommodations on steamers 
sailing six or eight weeks hence. Pros- 
perity is not enough greater to account 
for the change. Steamship fares are 
no lower, as a general rule, than they 
were last year.” 


Slow thinkers used to live longer but 
now the automobile has changed all 
this. 
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The Illinois Central Magazine fea- 
tured lately a very interesting article 
by one of its Chief Clerks in Memphis, 
Tenn., entitled, “Don’t Neglect the 
Bank Account,” in which was given 
the following valuable advice: “If the 
Budget System has proved by actual 
experience to be economical for han- 
dling expenditures of federal, state and 
municipal government and of cor- 
porations, there is no logical reason 
why the same method would prove 
other than beneficial to the individual 
working -for a salary. It appears at 
least worthy of trial; so why not try 
it? Appropriate a certain amount each 
month for a savings account in a 
bank. All that is necessary is to call 
at the bank you prefer, and its officials 
and employees will be pleased to have 
your account and will explain all the 
details. Get acquainted with them; 
confer with them frequently regarding 
your financial affairs, and you will 
find them ready at all times to assist 
in any practicable way.” 
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Capacily Unlimited 


The Cane Grinders 


ILLUSTRATED 


“UNDETERMINED LOSSES” 


Mr. Whittemore, of the Banes Division, has promised us a series of these cartoons. 
He also contributed the sketch on Page 29, which in future will be featured as a heading 
for articles of length from that Division 
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The graduating exercises of the 
University of Chicago were held on 
June 16 and Mr. C. H. Markham, 
President of the Illinois Central Sys- 
tem, delivered the convocation ad- 
dress. Mr. Markham chose for his 
subject, “Transportation in Modern 
Life,’ and in speaking of what he 
describes as “that progress-compelling 
force called ‘Transportation’” said: 
“By means of transportation life is 
broadened. The traveler gains knowl- 
edge of strange localities and the 
peoples’ residing therein. Transporta- 
tion of commodities brings about a 
general improvement in standards of 
living, not only because strange prod- 
ucts are thereby brought into common 
use but also because outer markets are 
opened to local products and local 
prosperity is increased. Transporta- 
tion develops and widens the com- 
munity of interest. It brings about 
national unity, because it knits in com- 
mon understanding and common trade 
many diverse interests scattered over 
a wide expanse of territory.” 


The New York Central Lines Mag- 
azine recently published in its attrac- 
tive column, “Summer Don’ts for 
Loving Mothers,” the following para- 
graph which we are sure the many 
“Johnnies” among the families of our 
own readers will appreciate. It reads: 
“Don’t make Johnnie sneak off like a 
thief and steal his pleasure when he 
wants a swim. See that he learns 


properly—there are plenty of safe 
places—Y. M. C. A. pools and the 
like, where you can have him taught 
to feel at home in the water—and 
then encourage him to become a good, 
strong swimmer. Praise his skill and 
endurance; make him feel a pride in 
his strength and health. Go swim- 
ming with him if you can; it’s just 
wonderful for the figure, you know, 
and swimming in a family group can 
be heaps of fun—lots more than when 
Ma sits on shore and agonizes and 
yells warnings.” 


The May issue of The Compass, 
published by the Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany, features on its two middle pages 
a most attractive display of cuts of 
photographs from our “Conquest of 
the Tropics,” with a short history of 
this Company and the wonderful 
work it is doing in the Tropics. It 
mentions the great benefits derived by 
the tropical countries in which the 
Company operates and speaks prais- 
ingly of our Great White Fleet whose 
ships represent “the best types of re- 
frigerator and non-refrigerator fruit 
ships in existence,’ and whose “pas- 
senger accommodations are unex- 
celled,” and closes the article by a ref- 
erence to the close and satisfactory 
business connections held between its 
firm and the United Fruit Company 
for many years. 


Keel in its June issue pays a won- 
derful tribute to Mr. Geo. J. Robin- 
son who because of ill-health has been 
obliged to retire from the presidency 
of the Robins Dry Dock & Repair 
Company, and relates with what deep 
regret his many friends and business 
associates learned the news. Mr. 
George Dawe, Vice-President of the 


(Continued on page 39) 
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They were making a drive to raise 
funds for an addition to the African 
Baptist Church. Two negro sisters 
called on Uncle Berry, an aged negro, 
who lived on the outskirts of the vil- 
lage, and explained the purpose of 
their visit and asked the aged darky 
to give something toward the cause. 

“Lawzy, sisters, I sho’ would like 
to help you all along,” he said, “but 
I just ain’t got it. Why I has the 
hardest time to keep paying a little 
something on what I already owe 
‘round here.” 

“But,” said one of the collectors, 
“you know you owe the Lord some- 
thing, too.” 

“Yes, dat’s right, sister,” said the 
old man; “but He ain’t pushing me 
like my other creditors is.” 


The important guest was sitting at 
luncheon opposite a little girl whose 
eyes were riveted on his face every 
time he raised his glass to his lips. 

Finally, unable to restrain herself 
any longer, she turned to her mother 
and exclaimed: “Mummy, why did 
you say that Colonel Weeks drinks 
like a fish? He doesn’t.”—E-xchange 


It was home-coming week. The 
brilliant colors, surging crowds, bands, 
happy old faces gleaming in remi- 
niscence attested that fact. Every- 
where was a spirit of welcome, and 
good fellowship, but, no, not every- 


where, for on one of the corners stood . 


—_——— 


a man whose countenance registered 
an inward grief out of all keeping 
with the spirit of those about him. 
He was brushed forward and back by 
hurrying passersby. He wore the sad 
and bewildered expression of one who 
is grieved and disappointed, Finally, 
one of the younger men noticed his 
plight and stopped to ask, “What is 
the matter, old timer? Isn’t Illinois 
what it used to be?” 

“Tllinois?” the stranger mumbled 
wonderingly. “No wonder! I thought 
thish wash Iowa.” 


A minister of a rural parish, motor- 
ing home one day after a round of 
visits, overtook a girl plodding along 
a country road carrying a heavy bas- 
ket of provisions. 

Recognizing her as a servant em- 
ployed by a farmer living near his 
parsonage, he pulled up and offered 
her a lift. When he came to the lane 
leading to the barn he stopped to let 
her get down and she said, “Oh, 
thank you, sir.” 

“Don’t mention it,” replied the min- 
ister. 

The girl blushed prettily, hung her 
head, then looked up archly, “All 
right,” she said, “mum’s the word.” 


_ Ike, Jr—‘“Papa, give me a nickel for an 
ice-cream cone; I’m so warm now.” 

Ike, Sr.—“Come to papa, Ikey, and | 
tell you some ghost stories dat will make 
your blood run cold.” 


Mr. D. J. O’Sullivan, Chief Clerk 
of the Accounting Department, Banes 
Division, left for Santa Marta on 
June 11 to take up a similar position 
in that Division. He carried with him 
the good wishes of all in Banes. Con- 
gratulations are also in order to Mr. 
E. Teagle who is promoted to Mr. 
O’Sullivan’s position in Banes. 

On June 14 a very nice party was 
held in the Banes Club for the Man- 
ager, Mr. Harold Harty, in commem- 
oration of twenty-five years of service 
in the Banes Division. Added to this 
Mr. Harty has many more years serv- 
ice with the Company in the Jamaica 
Division to add to his credit. We ex- 
tend our hearty congratulations. 

Mr.*J. R. Kansas, Supt. of Mer- 
chandise, has returned to Banes with 
his charming bride, formerly Miss 
Lyndon Doyle from Puerto Barrios, 
Guatemala. Guatemala’s loss is 
Banes’s gain. All happiness to the 
newly-wedded couple. 


CRISTOBAL 


The month of May saw another of 
our popular men transferred back to 
the States. This time it was Lowell 
D. Crandon, Division Accountant. He 
was with the Cristobal Division for 
about a year and while here won the 
greatest respect and good wishes of 
tne entire office force and it was with 
sincere regret we saw him go to take 
up his new work with the Purchasing 
Department at New York. 

One Division’s loss, however, is an- 


other Division’s gain and so we feel 
that the Purchasing Department has 
gained a man whom they will soon 
come to know and like as we have 
and do. 

Succeeding Mr. Crandon comes 
Ralph W. Emerson from the Com- 
pany’s Banes Division who has rapid- 
ly risen from the ranks, having joined 
the service of the United Fruit Com- 
pany only some five years ago. We 
wish him the best of luck and success 
in his new position and hope that he 
and Mrs. Emerson will enjoy life on 
the Isthmus. 


GUATEMALA 


The new Polo Grounds, located in 
Playitas in Bobos District, have been 
completed and the first match was 
held on Tuesday, July 14. The two 
teams which have been organized to 
date, namely, Quirigua and Bobos, 
were opponents in the opening match. 
Six, seven minute chuckers were 
played and the final score was in 
favor of Bobos 10 to 1. The Bobos 
players were fortunate in having as 
their No. 4 man Mr. V. G. Tivy, 
Superintendent of Bobos District, an 
experienced polo player who formerly 
played on star teams in Jamaica. He 
was responsible for most of the points 
made by the Bobos team. Good 
horsemanship was shown on_ both 
sides and the match was fast and in- 
teresting from beginning to end. After 
a little more practice, some really 
good players should be developed. 

Quite a large number of the ladies 
from Virginia and Quirigua were 
present at the match and their pres- 
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ence added zest and color to the 
meeting. 

It is proposed to hold monthly field 
days at Playitas, fruit cutting permit- 
ting, with as many of the employees as 
possible from the entire division pres- 
ent. These gatherings will combine 
baseball, tennis and polo in the day’s 
events and should be a decided suc- 
cess. 

Ralph C. Boisoneau, better known 
as “Shorty,” has returned to the Divi- 
sion after rambling about the States, 
from Maine to California, for the past 
fourteen months. The lure of the 
Tropics proved too great and Shorty 
is back. 

Previous to his first employment 
with this Division, Shorty was a 
draftsman in both the Preston and 
Tela Divisions. The old-timers will 
remember him as the crack shortstop 
for the Preston nine in 1920, He also 
played the same position on the Tela 
outfit in 1922. 


HOW ARE THESE FOR KIDDIES? 


Employees of the Company at Vir- 
ginia have been publishing a humorous 
paper for several weeks under the 
name of the Virginia Highball. It has 
become very popular with the em- 
ployees and is rapidly increasing in 
circulation. , 

Dr. N. P. Macphail, Superintendent 
of our Medical Department, and Tim 
Wightman, our Master Mechanic, are 
spending their vacations in Scotland. 

J. Hecht, General Agent, at Guate- 
mala City, returned from the United 
States on July 14. 

O. M. Gartner, Chief Engineer, 
sailed on the S.S. Zacapa, July 12, to 
join the Standardization Committee, 
at Preston, Cuba. 

The semi-annual Divisional dance 
was held at Puerto Barrios the night 
of July 18. 

On Tuesday, July 21, the Bobos 
District entertained the Division with 
an athletic carnival. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. R. O’Connor are 


“ Se 
Jemioe" Ryan entertain 
Srraends, Suly att Ae. 


Virgina, Guat 


They celebrated July Fourth in real American style at Virginia, Guatemala 


Pass 
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away on their vacation trip. Mr. 
O’Connor was appointed reporter for 
the Guatemala Division but due to his 
absence we have been deprived of his 
services for the first issue of the 
United Fruit Company Magazine. 

S. Wallace Lee, assistant engineer, 
is on a vacation in the United States. 

The production in the Division has 
been greatly lowered because of heavy 
blowdowns which occurred earlier in 
the year. Up to date the total esti- 
mated loss is over a million and a 
quarter counts. Our heaviest losses 
occurred at the end of the dry season, 
between June 7 to 11. During that 
time we had a blowdown each day, 
the smallest being 3,000 and the high- 
est 526,000. For the past twenty days 
we have had no bad winds and it looks 
as though the blowdown season were 
over. 

Mr. G. W. Amesbury, Overseer of 
Yuma Farm, had the best showing of 
any farm in the Division for the 
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month of June, both in regard to pro- 
duction per acre and cost per count. 
Yuma Farm has often been consid- 
ered the best farm in the Guatemala 
Division. The past few years, es- 
pecially last year, the farm suffered 
severe blowdowns but it is now begin- 
ning to come back into full production 
again, despite the fact that about 300 
acres were badly blown a few months 
ago. 

A silver Loving Cup, standing 
eighteen inches high with a stem of 
bananas engraved on one side, was 
donated by the Guatemala Division to 
the Military Fort of San Jose of the 
Guatemalan Army on June 30. Mr. 
G. S. Bennett, Mrs. Bennett and Mr. 
N. R. Agarino were present at the 
presentation exercises. Mrs. Bennett 
was called upon by President Jose 
Maria Orellana to present to one of 
the winners of the foot races, a diplo- 
ma and a medal on behalf of the Gua- 
temala Republic. 


The male quetzal, a bird with beau- 
tiful green plumage and a crimson 
breast, is the national emblem of the 
Republic of Guatemala. It is said to 
have been worshipped by the ancient 
Mayas, traces of whose civilization 
are still in existence. The above 
sketch depicts one of their monu- 
ments, covered with quaint carvings 
and strange hieroglyphics, found at 
the site of an old.temple in the ruins 


near Quirigua, in the Guatemala Divi- 
sion. At the time of winning their in- 
dependence, the Guatemalans selected 
it for their national emblem because 
the Quetzal, unlike so many other 
tropical birds, will not live in captivity, 
and is, therefore, symbolical of liberty. 

This attractive sketch was contrib- 
uted by the Guatemala Division, and 
in future will head articles of length 
written by employees of that branch. 
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TELA RAILROAD COMPANY 


~ It will be interesting to the Telaites 
to read the Castilla version of the 
baseball series played down there be- 
tween our team and theirs on July 4 
and 5. To be brutally frank, we con- 
sider the first game, 3-2 in favor of 
Castilla, a moral victory for Tela. We 
are of a mind on this as the mal-de- 
mer statistics on board the Victor, 
compiled after our team arrived in 
Trujillo Bay, were alarmingly high. 
Of the fourteen players on board, 
each, interviewed confidentially by the 
Tela news reporter, deposed that all 
the others were ill in varying degrees 
of acuteness. Just what the mystery 
is we cannot say but it is safe to as- 
sume that conditions aboard that 
staunch little craft on the gently heay- 
ing bosom of the Caribbean were not 
all that they should have been. And 
then to have to play ball the same 
day! 

Tela won the second game to the 
tune of six to four. 


We do not want to be considered 
poor sports on this, and to illustrate 
our magnanimity we will gladly play 
off this tie with our Castilla brethren. 
The place: Tela. The time: As soon 
after the arrival of the Victor from 
their port as practicable. In fact we 
will go a step further: We will play 
off this tie even if the Victor isn’t 
involved. 


The two games were closely con- 
tested and representative of the high 
type of baseball prevalent on the 
North Coast of Honduras. Mr. 
George Hartman, our doughty Capi- 
tan, was the star performer, pitching 
both games and still finding time 
enough to direct the activities of the 
Tela organization. Mr. Hartman is 
as familiar with the latest baseball 


rules as a bishop is with the beati- 
tudes. And he will quote these treas- 
ures with the same palpable enjoy- 
ment. Mr. Hartman has been falsely 
accused of quoting some rules on the 
spur of the moment,—to meet the ex- 
igency of the situation as it were, but 
we are glad to go on record to the 
effect that this is a gross exaggeration 
and insidious propaganda. 

It might be well to give the line-up 
of the Tela team as the names of our 
players are famous in local annals for 
all sorts of mighty deeds in the office, 
on the farm, on the field, in the water, 
over the mahogany, with the Mon- 
roe, and in jail. 

Here is the way they took the field 
in Castilla the fourth and fifth: 


George’ Hartmaniss). 2. bss cs iP: 
Glarence:-Balderachesc1 cee & 
BdwintStare nt eee Ist. 
xlwinElarper ia. ees ae scepes 2nd. 
Pred Wattrentie canu eset Short. 
flarny Clackste soe Wine iin 3rd. 


oer Bradleyieine aia Urs Tete 

Hardy; Beuchori esi. Center. 

Clarence Gist : 

William (Foots) Wright....1. f. 

Isn’t that a brave collection of 
staunch old Nordic names? 


Mr. T. J. Barnett, late of Tela, but 
now of Castilla, and Mr. C. F. Hutch- 
ison did some high-toned and strictly 
disinterested umpiring. 


During the absence of our regular 
squad in Castilla over the Fourth, the 
Tela Bachelors under the able guid- 
ance of Mr. Joe Thome met the Tela 
Benedicts captained by Mr. Sisto. In- 
cluded in the Married Men’s team 
were Mr. Tom Woolfolk, official 
scorer and Mr. André Garsaud who 
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exercised some potent spell over the 
umpire. Despite this the Bachelors 
took them into Camp to the true score 
of seven to four, or Mr. Woolfolk’s 
score of seven to seven. 

It was fine, clean sport as the para- 
graph above will indicate. A barrel 
of beer contributed to the merriment 
and honesty of the occasion. 


Dame Rumor hath it that the flag- 
ship Rochester of the special Service 
Squadron from Panama will touch at 
Tela within the month. Our baseball 
heroes are bearing this in mind and it 
is the reporter’s pleasant duty to re- 
cord the fact that last time this ship 
was in port (September, 1924) their 
far-famed baseball team went down 
to defeat in the two games played. 


Among prominent visitors to Tela 
during the last few weeks were Mr. 
Dennis, American Chargé d’Affairs, 
Mr. King, British Chargé, Mr. Ern- 
est Lazarus, our Tegucigalpa repre- 
sentative, and Mr. Wilson Popenoe, 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

Mrs. R. H. Goodell and family 
sailed from Tela recently to spend the 
summer in Lebanon, Missouri. 

Dr. R. B. Nutter and spouse (for- 
merly Miss Bobbie Holton) are ex- 
pected back from their Continental 
honeymoon some time in July. Every 
Elders & Fyffes steamer that comes 
into the harbor is regarded with sus- 
picion. After the way the Doctor 
slipped out of our clutches and check- 
mated the Division out of the greatest 
wedding on record since the famous 
Morris-Cooke alliance, we are not in- 
clined to let him put over anything 
on the return trip. Two or three 
marimbas are under contract, all mov- 
ing picture and publicity rights are 
being protected and will be exclusively 
handled and our silver-tongued orators 


are nightly declaiming in the clois- 
tered seclusion of their respective 
quarters in preparation for the ad- 
dresses to be delivered on the gang- 
plank as our genial Medico and his 
blushing bride shall make their inef- 
fectual attempt to get away from it 
all. The reporter must ask the editor 
for a few extra printer’s measures 
(all crossword puzzle victims front 
and center) for this occasion. 

Mrs. Doctor Clark, with young 
John, sailed July 5 for Panama, where 
she will visit her many friends known 
to her when she and Dr. Clark were 
stationed at Balboa Heights in the 
service. 

Mr. Buck Beasley, our tropical 
bard, at present in charge of the 
Meroa Agency on the Ulua River, is 
entertaining his popular son, Abner. 
Now Abner is an intrepid hunter, for 
all his fourteen years, be it on the 
dance floor or in the bush. He 
brought down (or should I say, 
dragged out?) an eleven-foot alliga- 
tor the other day, which he plugged 
cleanly with a 32-20. This ammuni- 
tion is one size smaller than a “nine 
point two” so he modestly alleges. 


There is a subscription under way 
to pay for the creation of a pair of 
shoes from this skin for Foots 
Wright. We said shoes, not boots. 
Abner is raising some objection, say- 
ing that he wants a part, however 
small, to prove that he shot the brute. 


It is unfortunate, nay, calamitous, 
that we must go to press before cov- 
ering the prospective trip of three of 
our young social celebrities, to wit, 
Miss Sue Weaver, Miss Esther Egge- 
brecht, and Mr. C. F. Hutchison. 
These three dauntless souls intend to 
sail on the night of the eleventh for 
Barrios on the Victor. They plan to 
visit friends at Virginia and in Guate- 
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mala City, returning to Tela about the 
eighteenth, after the grand baile 
scheduled to take place in Barrios at 
that time. 

Mr. Hutchison is taking a choice 
assortment of novelties, dry goods, 
pine lumber, imitation jewelry, and a 
few correspondence courses with him 
to sell the Injuns in the city. We 
predict that he will do it. He has 
already taken orders locally for 
enough Guatemala blankets to equip 
Sr. Amundsen on a dash around the 
poless hey, 


A Boston Baked Bean Supper was 
given at the School House on the eve- 
ning of July 8 to enhance the coffers 
of the Sunday School. We went pre- 
pared to question the validity of the 
beans. Our argument was going to 


be that we had never seen red beans 
in Boston. 


‘ 


It is our pleasurable duty to report 
that the beans were the genuine dyed- 
in-the-wool article. The party was a 
great success and much credit is due 
to Mrs. Speh, Mrs. Bryant, Mrs. 
Woolfolk, Mrs. Coleman, Mrs. Evans, 
Miss Sharp and others. 

One of our village humorists has 
approached the reporter with offer- 
ings of “Krazy Kracks,” the approxi- 
mate specifications of which are some- 
what as follows: 


Siesta—‘When you come by her 
house didja see Esther settin’ on the 
porch?” 

Sorbete—“No, but I saw Betty go 
in the front door.” 


WHEN IT RAINS FOR A MONTH 


Being a short verbal picture of Progreso 
Mr. Hogaboom, formerly a Fincero, but now working in the office at Tela. 


after a month of rainy season, written by 


Had he 


taken more than one “gulp” under these circumstances, he surely might be pardoned, even 


by Mr. Volstead. 


Rain, rain; drizzly, slow, wet, chilly rain. All day, all week, forever, 


it seems, it has 


rained. I am wet, cold and tired, and have taken a whisky at a gulp. As I sit in my 
lazy-backed steamer chair, smoking and dreaming, my gaze accidentally takes in a not 
unpleasant monotonous scene through the haze of tobacco smoke. An evanescent, mys- 
terious scene of banana trees, royal palms, and cocoanuts with, as a background, a rag- 
ged, misty, silent mountain range,—all wet, chilly, misty and dripping, dripping, dripping. 


Only turning slightly, behold the contrast! 


baboons, snakes, spiders, parrots, monkeys, sti and 
dripping,—dripping jungle. 


musty, reeking, dark, fantastic, dripping, 


Great weird, dark, boundless jungles, with 
stinging and creeping things. This, the 
Surely this must 


be a dream—or else, will it ever stop raining? 


(Continwed from page 32) 
Robins plant, was appointed to suc- 
ceed Mr. Robinson as president. 

Mr. Robinson will remain a director 
of the Todd Shipyards Corporation, 
however, whose Chairman, Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Todd, worked alongside him 
when they were both ship repairmen 
and inseparable pals. 


Our sympathy is extended Mr. 
Cooper of the Freight Traffic Depart- 
ment, New York, in the recent death 
of his mother at New Orleans. Mrs. 
Cooper was seventy-eight years of age 
at the time of her death. 


Love all, trust a few, do wrong to 
none.—Shakespeare. 


TO BANANAS 


By B. J. Guerra, Puerto Castilla, 


(With the author’s humblest apologies to Kipling) 


I've learned of bananas from many, 
Of Mandadors I’ve had my fill. 
Some were good scouts, but the others 
’Twould have beena great pleasure to kill. 
One was a limey fom Hingland, 
One was a souse called Malone, 
One was a half-breed Peruvian, 
And one was a chap from home. 


First I was sent to Castilla, 
A tenderfoot Timekeeper, me, 
And my Overseer, Reginald Wooster, 
Was a chappie from London, you see. 
“Dear fellow,” he’d say, “Cawnt you grasp 
it? 


itr 
“That bally old stem is too thin.” 
He wasn’t half bad—for a Limey, that lad, 
And I learned of bananas from him. 


Then I was ordered to Tela. 
My next boss a tough New York yegg. 
He was drunk from the time that I met him 
And hard boiled—Good Lord, what an 
egg! 
He'd cuss me from morning till evening, 
Till I thought that my chances were slim. 
He taught me the way to drink highballs 
all day, 
And I learned of bananas from him. 


Then I was shifted to Barrios, 
Acting in charge of a Farm 
And there, for no reason whatever, 
Was the only place I came to harm. 
I was bunking with Jim Alvarado, 
A half caste Peruvian was Jim. 
I was stabbed in the back, cause I said he 
was black, 
And I learned of bananas from him. 


I was next transferred to Jamaica 
And there to my joy and. surprise 
I found that my Boss was a buddy 
On whom for years I hadn’t laid eyes. 
This lad was a crap shootin’ artist 
And he soon took away all my “tin,” 
if eee the price, for he used loaded 
ice 
And I learned of bananas (?) from him. 


Now, I’ve herded bananas in Bocas, 
In Colombia, Limon, Panama, 

And some of the things that I’ve seen there, 
Would surely have shocked my old Ma. 

So here’s my advice to you young ’uns 
Who crave for excitement to see, 

Get a job that’s a joy, as banana cowboy, 
And learn of bananas, like me, 


The following letter is reproduced 
word for word exactly as it was re- 
ceived by Dr. Washburn of the United 
Fruit Company’s Medical Department 
at Kingston :— 


“Dear Dr. Washburn: 


I write to complan erbout the 
hookWorm medsin. It is too stronge 
and has caus me a lot of trouble. 
From sins I tak the medsin two treat- 
ment I feel stronge an well in boddie 
and min and like work more than be- 
fore. The which is all very well. 


But, Dr. Sir a grate chang have 
come over me in other ways. From 
till I tak the medsin two treatment I 
was mild and of a sweet disposition 
an were known by sich throughout 
the country roun erbout. An very 
patient. Now Sir all is chang and I 
feel quite civil to myself. So much so 
that on last Satday when one Jeptha 
Smith cuss me I box him down too 
hard and him now threaten to run 
law wid me. 


Sir from your kindness if the afore- 
said person run law wid me I respect- 
ful ask you to see His Honour for it 
were no other than the hookWorm 
medsin make me act in sich a fierce 
manner. 


Expecting your kind help if need be 
an your indulgence ever crave I re- 
main 

As of ever 


Your patient, 
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RADIO 


H. O. Easton and E. L. Commagere 
have recently been appointed General 
Superintendent and Assistant General 
Superintendent, respectively, of the 
Tropical Radio Telegraph Company. 


Other recent appointments are as 
follows: 


Mr. C. H. Acree, Division Superin- 
tendent, Western Nicaraguan Divi- 
sion. 


Mr. K. H. See, Division Superin- 
tendent, Honduras. 

Mr. L. E. Carrington, Division Su- 
perintendent, New Orleans Division. 


Mr. R. G. Mackenzie, Division Su- 
perintendent, Miami Division. 


All the foregoing have a host of 
friends throughout the Company who 
will be glad to hear of their promo- 
tions. 


We regret to announce the death 
of Mr. Stephen C. Whitney, Chief 
Operator, S. S. Turrialba, who died 
at the hospital in Tela on May 23 
from acute appendicitis. Mr. Whit- 
ney had been employed by the Com- 
pany about four years and was very 
highly thought of. 

Mr. Vance Nall, Radio Inspector 
at New Orleans, was married on June 
27 to Miss Olga Dauemer. 

Mr. J. S. Dobbins, Radio Operator, 
New Orleans Station, with his family, 
sailed from New Orleans June 13, 


1925, on a round trip on the S. S. 
Parismana. 


Mr. W. Resor, Messenger and 
Clerk, New Orleans office, sailed on 
the S. S. Parismina from New Or- 
leans June 13, 1925, visiting places of 
interest in Havana, Cristobal and Al- 
mirante. 


Miss Ida Heausler, in New Or- 
leans office, was, in the latter part of 
May, 1925, made a present by her 
mother of a lovely new Nash sedan. 


The New Orleans Station has re- 
cently been experimenting with a 
short wave transmitter and signals 
from it have been reported as heard 
by G, L. Morrow, Berkhamsted, Eng- 
land. 


The Radio Department employes in 
New Orleans were among the guests 
present at the luncheon given in the 
Louisianne Restaurant on May 22 in 
honor of Mr. V. M. Cutter. 


ENGINEERING 


Mr. French of the Preston Division 
called at the Engineering Department 
in Boston recently and we found him 
looking very well. He has now re- 
turned to his duties as Plumbing Su- 
perintendent. 


Mr. Austin of the Panama Railroad 
Department was also an Engineering 
Department visitor. 
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REVERE SUGAR 

The Revere Sugar Refinery’s Or- 
chestra is deserving of great praise 
for the way that they performed at 
the United Fruit Company Out- 
ing at Swampscott, June 27th. This 
orchestra was formed at the sugges- 
tion of Mr. John W. Lowe, Jr., Super- 
intendent, about a month before the 
outing and only a few rehearsals were 
held previous to that event. The or- 
chestra was fortunate in having for 
a leader Mr. Charles Dettling who 
so ably presided at the piano. Equal 
praise is due to each of the other 
members who performed in the fol- 
lowing positions: Violins, Cedric Gil- 
lespie, Arthur Kucherer and Fred 
Cole; banjos, Daniel McDonald and 
Tom Hughes; drums and traps, Leo 
McHugh. 

A Glee Club of twenty-five mem- 
bers was formed at the same time as 
the orchestra under the leadership of 
Herbert Door and they also rendered 
selections at the outing, 

The ball game at the outing was an 
excellent example of the fact that 
even the best make errors and do not 
perform up to their usual standard. 
For three years the Refinery ball team 


defeated both Long Wharf and the. 


United Fruit Company General Of- 
fice teams, but this year one of the 
Fruit Company’s players tried to 
knock the ball from Swampscott to 
the New Hampshire line and succeed- 
ed to such an extent that it is more 
fitting and proper for them to de- 
scribe the game than it is for us. 
The Second Annual Outing of the 
Revere Sugar Refinery Employees is 
to be held on Saturday, July 25, 1925, 
at Centennial Grove, Essex, Massa- 
chusetts. Sports of all kinds will be the 
order of the day; also a nine-inning 
baseball game between the Operating 
Department and the Mechanical De- 


partment. Busses will leave the Refin- 
ery at 10:00 A. M., and the return 
trip will be made about 8:00 P. M. 

During June the Refinery set a new 
high mark in the melting of sugar 
with an average daily melt of 1,729,- 
106 pounds. 

On July 9th, the production was the 
largest ever made in a period of twen- 
ty-four hours, 1,693,245 pounds. 

Mr. Charles Moore, our Credit 
Manager, was married on June 4th, at 
Holyoke, Massachusetts, to Mrs, Mar- 
guerite Daniels of Northampton, Mas- 
sachusetts. They spent a delightful 
honeymoon in the Tropics, making the 
cruise trip on the S.S. Toloa, 

Mr. John Proudfoot and his wife, 
during his vacation, motored in his 
new Essex car to Charleston, West 
Virginia. He has many happy remi- 
niscences of his trip, especially the 
brief stays he made in Pennsylvania. 

Miss Esther Peterson also enjoyed 
a motor trip to Pennsylvania, visiting 
her relatives. 

Mrs. Esther Clark, of the Sales Of- 
fice, spent her vacation in California 
and is now a California booster. 

Foreman John Gelowtsky was re- 
cently married and, during his vaca- 
tion, expects to make a tour of the 
White Mountains. 

Here is a good story of something that 
happened in Egypt during the war: A 
padre, on making his way to his open-air 
pulpit for camp service was struck by the 
number of Tommies whose conversation 
appeared to consist chiefly of “Damn that 
fly’—for the day was hot and flies were 
numerous and troublesome. The padre de- 
cided to make this the subject of his ad- 
dress, and to instance his _ self-control, 
proceeded as follows: 

“And now, men, here is one of these 
flies on my forehead. Yet I do not say, 
‘Damn that fly.’ It is now on my nose. 


Still I do not say, ‘Damn that fly.’ It is 
now on my 


Oh, hell, it’s a wasp!” 
—Banana Budget 
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NEW ORLEANS 


On Wednesday night, june 3, the 
members of our baseball club. and a 
few of its most ardent supporters 
gathered at the home of Mr. Warren 
Seebt, the militant little manager of 
the team, to partake of a tasty Italian 
spaghetti supper, provided by the gen- 
erous host for their entertainment. 
Mr. Seebt took this means of getting 
the team together and expressing his 
appreciation of the wonderful support 
the team, as a whole, is giving him in 
his efforts to win the Commercial 
League 1925 pennant. 


The desk of Mr. C. H. Ellis, our 
Vice-President, is now well crowded 
with trophies won during previous 
seasons, but there is still room for 
one or two more and “the little Cor- 
poral’ is determined to cop the cup 
this year and add his quota to Mr. 
Ellis’s already ample collection. 


The affair was a complete success 
and Manager Seebt is to be congrat- 
ulated. The spirit which prompted 
the idea is commendable indeed. The 
winning of the Commercial League 
Championship, however, will be no 
easy matter. The teams opposing us 
are leading semi-professional teams of 
the State and represent some of the 
foremost commercial enterprises in 
the city, the Dock Board, Illinois 
Central Railroad and the New Orleans 
Naval Station. From the brand of 
baseball they are playing, they are 
worthy to represent them. But win 
or lose, the team representing the 
United Fruit Company will conduct 
themselves, one and all, with such true 
sportsmanship as to honor themselves, 
the Company and the game itself, 
playing the game aggressively and to 


the utmost of their ability, but playing 
according to the rule. 


On Sunday, June 7, the United 
Fruit Company of New Orleans de- 
feated the St. Stanislaus College in 
their annual baseball game at Bay St. 
Louis, Miss., by a score of 8 to 4. 
It marked the first time in the ‘history 
of the annual event (three years) that 
the Bay has been forced to bow to the 
Unifrucos. It is no dishonor, how- 
ever, to lose to the Bay St. Louis Col- 
lege team. They are well-coached 
athletes and, this year, have won 
eighteen games out of twenty-one 
played against the strongest semi-pro- 
fessional teams in their section of the 
State. Kimbrell was on the mound 
for the Unifrucos and hurled fine ball 
throughout. 


The annual game was made the oc- 
casion of a regular picnic outing. 
Some two hundred employees and 
members of their families accom- 
panied the team to the Bay. The day 
was ideal and the college gymnasium, 
grounds and bathhouses were cour- 
teously placed at the disposal of our 
party by the St. Stanislaus College au- 
thorities. Messrs. Razza and Pike 
handled the baseball team and did 
themselves proud. It was a great day 
and the outing was a perfect success 
and enjoyed by all. 


Those who were doubtful of the 
youthful vigor and terpsichorean art 
of Mr. A. G. Pike, Clerk in charge 
of our Radio Accounting, would have 
had all their doubts dispelled had they 
seen him put over the difficult and 
graceful movements of the snake 
dance at Mr. Seebt’s spaghetti spread. 


Miss Cecile Garrity, our Corre- 
spondence File Clerk, is an artist of 
some note in musical circles. She is 
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a member of the Polyhymnia Music 
Circle and the Geo. L. O’Connell 
Music Club. Recently she sang from 
the powerful WSMB radio broadcast- 
ing station and the privileged ones 
who listened to her strong, clear, so- 
prano voice received a treat. Miss 
Garrity will sing again shortly from 
the same station. 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC 


Seeing New Orleans from a “flat” 
and “gondola” railroad car was one 
of the spectacular events recently, so 
reports Mr. Thos. P. Burke of the 
Freight Traffic Department, who was 
one of the guests of the Industrial 
Bureau of the Association of Com- 
merce on their trip through the Indus- 
trial Sections of the city; the purpose 
of which was to give everyone an op- 
portunity of seeing what industries 
are located here and how situated, as 
well as the possibilities for bringing 
other industries to this city. 

Mr. E. L. Maier, Chief Clerk of the 
Freight Traffic Department, left his 
desk long enough to see some of the 
things he has been explaining to ship- 
pers all these years—“how a car of 
freight is handled from the various 
railroad yards to our docks.” 

“Pat” Mealy, our car-chasing clerk, 
acted as an industrial interpreter for 
the United Fruit Co. party on the 
trip. Pat was busy pointing out 
the various industries along the route 
and calling out the different railroad 
interchanges and switches by the pet 
names he has christened them. 

The railroads are to be commended 
for their cooperation in making this 
trip possible. Now New Orleans men 


have a better idea of the size, value 
and possibilities of their native city. 


It was a very worthwhile trip and 
a day well spent. 


PIER OPERATIONS 


The employees on the New Orleans 
staff of the Pier Operations Depart- 
ment send their very best wishes for 
the success of our new magazine, 
UNIFRUITCO, and wait with interest 
the arrival of the first issue. 

We are watching with great interest 
the rapid progress being made in the 
construction of our new St. Joseph 
Street Wharf. This dock is to be the 
latest thing in engineering at New 
Orleans and will afford us real up-to- 
date facilities so necessary to the 
proper handling of large cargoes, both 
import and export, such as move 
over our line. 

The upper half of this 780 foot 
stretch of waterfront is fast nearing 
completion. The wide concrete floor- 
ing has been laid, the huge concrete 
firewall in the center of the dock has 
been finished and each day an in- 
crease can be noted in the number of 
massive steel columns pointing sky- 
ward, which, will support the shed 
overhead. No time is being lost on 
the lower section and within the next 
two or three months we hope to be 
able to report having taken possession 
of our new quarters. 

The week beginning June 8 marked 
our return to Calliope Street Wharf, 
which we were required to vacate 
last October, due to extensive recon- 
struction work. The handling of our 
weekly Santiago-Kingston sailing from 
this dock will greatly relieve the con- 
gested conditions which have existed 
during this eight-month period when 
we were forced to concentrate all our 
activities on Girod and Julia streets 
Docks, which space has been very in- 
adequate for the handling of the large 
amount of freight received for ex- 
port. 

We have endured these conditions 
very patiently and kept our spirits 
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high with the thought that “every 
dark cloud has a silver lining’ and 
we’re sure that our “silver lining” 
will be the event of moving to our 
new dock. © 

The glorious summer season has 
arrived with. its full quota of mos- 
quitoes to entertain us during these 
hot days and our boys are now leav- 
ing for and returning from their vaca- 
tions at regular intervals. The Pier 
Operations can very “proudly” boast 
of several great fishermen who have 
shown marked ability in the past in 
expounding weird tales of their adven- 
tures, more commonly known as “‘fish- 
stories.”’ It is hoped that we will be 
able to contribute one of these ac- 
counts to the magazine before the 
summer has passed. 

The 1924 champion “fisher,” A. C. 
Kerner, has already returned this year, 
but, sad to say, minus any hair-raising 
tales. We have an idea that “home- 
ties” and the “kiddies” kept his fishing 
tours confined to the ‘“‘back-yard pud- 
dles” instead of the lakes and canals. 


ACCOUNTING 


Mr. George E. Bosworth has been 
promoted to the position of Chief 
Clerk to Mr. T. W. White, Assistant 
Division Purchasing Agent and Man- 
ager of the Office Building. Mr. Bos- 
worth’s service with the Company ex- 
tends over a period of about ten 
years. During this time, he has held 
various office positions, such as sten- 
ographer, rate, correspondence and 
booking clerk in the Accounting and 
Freight Traffic Departments. He is 
now promoted from the position of 
Relief Cashier. In this position he 
was frequently called upon to perform 
the duties of both division cashier and 
freight and passenger cashier ; his pre- 
vious experience, therefore, will be of 
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invaluable service to him in his new 
position. 

Mr. J. R. Posey, Assistant Purser 
on the S. S. Cartago, has been pro- 
moted and transferred to a responsible 
position in the Division Accountant’s 
office at Cristobal. Mr. Posey has 
been with the: Company since 1912. 
He entered the service at Mobile, Ala., 
under Mr. White, then Local Man- 
ager. There he held, successively, 
the positions of traffic clerk, customs 
broker and cashier. He left our Mo- 
bile office to enter the army. After 
the War he re-entered the Company’s 
service in the Division Accountant's 
office at New York in the position of 
clerk in charge of claims, which posi- 


.tion he held for a little over three 


years when he was transferred to the 
New Orleans Division as Assistant 
Purser. Mr. Posey has had a varied 
experience in the Domestic Division 
departments which should stand him 
in good stead in his new position in 
the Cristobal office. 

Sympathy is extended to Mr. Wil- 
liam Foss, Assistant Chief Clerk of 
the Accounting Department, in the 
loss of his mother-in-law and grand- 
mother, both of whom died within the 
past month. 


MARINE 

Mr. Charles Anderson, formerly 
Second Officer of the Tanker CAM- 
DEN, returned from leave of ab- 
sence and was assigned to the S. S. 
ABANGAREZ as Second Officer, 
on June 7th; this necessitated the as- 
signing of Mr. Magnus E. Wiklund, 
who was temporarily serving as Sec- 
ond Officer, to the position of Third 
Officer, and the relieving of Mr. Wm. 
L. Bunch, who had been temporarily 
assigned to this steamer as Third Of- 
ficer. 

Mr. John F. Hughes reported to 
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Captain Rose’s office during the early 
part of June, and we were all glad 
to see that he had completely recov- 
ered from the serious illness which 
had caused him to be taken off the 
S. S. ABANGAREZ upon her ar- 
rival at New Orleans on April 3rd, 
1925, 

On June 10th, Mr. Hughes was as- 
signed. to the S. S. PARISMINA 
as» Chiel Officer, ‘Mr Wesley: S. 
Holmes, Chief Officer, and Mr. Fred 
S. Newcomb, Second Officer, were 
assigned to the positions of Second 
and Third Officers respectively, and 
Mr. Paul Jensen, Third Officer, was 
transferred to shore duty and later 
assigned to the S. S. SURINAME 
as Third Officer, relieving Mr. Ernest 
J. Marin, who was but temporarily 
employed, 

Captain William H. Fagen returned 
from his vacation and rejoined the 
S. S. COPPENAME on June 25th, 
and Captain Hilmar Hansen, who had 
been relieving Master of the S. S. 
COPPENAME, was transferred to 
the S. S. ABANGAREZ, allowing 
Captain W. A. Card to go on his va- 
cation, 

On June 4th, Mr. Leo. H. Ayers, 
Chief Engineer of the S. S. SURI- 
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NAME, was relieved for vacation, 
and Mr. Bert Taylor, who was on the 
shore-staff, was assigned to this 
steamer as Chief Engineer, 

Mr. Thos. C. Jolly, Chief Engineer 
of the S. S. PARISMINA, was 
away on yacation from June 8th to 
June 30th. 

Mr, Andrew M. Hall returned from 
vacation on June 13th, and resumed 
his position as Chief Engineer of the 
SoScATENAS: 

Mr. Geo. W. Whatley, Foreman of 
our Shore-Staff Machinists, began 
his vacation on June 13th, 

Mr. Charles Maumus, Chief Freez- 
er of the S. S. CARTAGO, is back 
on the job again, having entirely re- 
covered from an attack of sickness 
which caused him to be left in the 
Ancon Hospital at Panama. 

Mr. Gilbert F. Ross relieved Mr. 
Robert M. Stoddart, Chief Engineer 
of the S. S. ABANGAREZ, for 
vacation on June 26th. 

We all sympathize deeply with Mr. 
Leo. H. Ayers, Chief Engineer of the 
S. S. SURINAME, in the loss of 
his young daughter, who was run into 
and killed by an automobile on June 
4th, 


A SAD STORY 


Scene—Revere Beach Chinese Laundry. 
formerly of Jamaica, B. W. I. now with Revere 


Characters—E. A. Roberts, 
Sugar Refinery. Chinese Laundry man. 


Roberts enters with bag containine wet bathing suit and other articles. 
Tells chink he wishes to check bag for an hour. 

Chink says nothing but hands him laundry check. 

Roberts returns an hour later finds laundry closed. 


Roberts goes home. 


Roberts returns in a week, hands over check. 

Expects charge to be 10c, which he holds in his hand. 

Receives the jolt of his young life on being told charge is $1.25. 

Opens bag to find bathing suit starched and pressed. 

Departs mournfully but with more wisdom of the wiles of the Heathen Chinese. 


Many flappers today are as sweet as sugar but very few of them are as refined — 


Boston Advertiser. 
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NEW YORK 


STEWARD’S DEPARTMENT 


The Steward’s Department wel- 
comes the opportunity: given them in 
Unirruitco to present to their asso- 
ciates the many interesting facts 
about this department. We welcome 
all kinds of suggestions for the bet- 
terment of the service and will at all 
times be pleased to use the informa- 
tion in our hands for the betterment 
of everyone in the Company. 


The organization of the Steward’s 
Department consists of a General 
Manager located at Boston, a Super- 
intendent, located at New York, Port 
Steward at New Orleans, Port Stew- 
ard at Boston, and a Traveling Su- 
pervisor of Service. 


Mr. M. J. Moynihan, the Superin- 
tendent, has been with the Company 
since 1914. Mr. Moynihan was for- 
merly in the hotel business, having 
filled all positions in the back of the 
hotel, until placed in charge of food 


and service of some of the best hotels 
in the country. His reputation for 
honesty, intelligence and efficiency led 
to the “offering of his present position 
and his record with the United Fruit 
Company is one to be proud of. 


The oldest employe in the Stew- 
ard’s Department in time of service 
is Chief i ae A. Masters, now 
serving on'the S. S. San Bruno. Mr. 
Masters has ms in the employ of 
the Company since 1901 and has an 
excellent record. 


Stewardess Kate Gray, at present 
serving on the S. S. Saramacca, has 
more years of service to her credit 
than any of her associates. Miss 
Gray, who, by the way, was born in 
Edinborough and still retains pleas- 
ing memories of the Land of Heather, 
has been in the Steward’s Depart- 
ment since October 1908. 
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Harry Valentine, Port Steward of 
New York, was born in Aberdeen— 
this makes him a Scotchman, a fact 
of which he is proud. Mr, Valentine 
came with the Company as a second 
steward in October, 1912. His sery- 
ice record is one to be proud of and 
his many promotions to his present 
position are indicative of the Com- 
pany’s policy to reward faithful sery- 
ice and merit, 


From the records compiled for the 
“Service and Merit” system, the 
three leading stewards for the year 
1924 are as follows: 

Steward Alexander McLean, S. S. 
Ulua, 92%. 

Steward John Love, S. S, 
91%. 

Steward M. Egland, S. S. Pastores, 
87%. 


Toloa, 


Joseph Leasor, born in Liverpool, 
comes from a race of sailormen. He 
is Port Steward in New Orleans and 
his time of service dates back to 
1904. He has contributed much to 
the comfort of passengers sailing 
from New Orleans and is well known 
by hundreds of tourists who sail from 
the Crescent City, 


A paragraph in the hand book, 
“Instructions to Stewards,’ is well 
worth remembering by every member 
of this organization — “Employes 
should aim to be polite under the 
most trying circumstances, and to be 
kind and thoughtful regardless of 
any personal feeling. The loss to the 
Company through the displeasing of 
one guest might be more than could 
be replaced by several new patrons.” 


The following is also taken from 
the hand book, “Instructions to Stew- 
ards,” which can be read with profit 


by everyone in the Company. “As 
the world is apt to accept us on our 
own estimate, employes should al- 
ways strive to maintain a high stand- 
ard while on duty and off.” 


The first paragraph in “Instruc- 
tions to Stewards” is illuminating be- 
cause it expresses in different words 
the thought that “Every Passenger Is 
a Guest.” The paragraph is this, “It 
is desired that the employes of the 
United Fruit Company maintain 
standards of service not excelled by 
any other steamship line.” 


It is always pleasing to the man- 
agement of the United Fruit Com- 
pany when an employe of the Stew- 
ard’s Department is on the service 
and merit payroll, It is a pleasure to 
know that an employe has been with 
us long enough to warrant this extra 
pay. It may also be interesting to 
know that the character of service 
you are giving is being closely fol- 
lowed by the head office, so keep up 
the good work and “carry on.” 


Mrs. Jones is in the hospital. She 
has a broken leg, a broken collar bone, 
a badly sprained ankle and severe 
bruises and lacerations. But she is 
content. Propped up as best she can 
be on her snow-white cot surrounded 
by the flowers of remembering friends 
she is happy. But it is not the flowers 
that give her face that look of con- 
tent and satisfaction that might be 
found on the face of a conquering 
hero of the wars. 

No, it is neither of these. 

It is because she was one of those 
who got one of the $3.98 house 
dresses marked down to $2.49 and 
put on sale at the department store 
at nine o’clock Monday morning for 
fifteen minutes only! 
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PASSENGER DEPARTMENT 
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The Passenger Department of the 
United Fruit Company is well organ- 
ized to give adequate service all over 
the United States, It consists of the 
office of General Manager, located in 
Boston; Passenger Traffic Manager 
at 17 Battery Place, New York City; 
a General Southern Passenger Agent 
at New Orleans; General Western 
Passenger Agent at Chicago; New 
England Passenger Agent at Boston; 


City Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
New York; Traveling -assenger 


Agent, New York, for Eastern and 
Canadian territory; Traveling Pas- 
senger Agent, New Orleans, for 
Southern territory, and representa- 
tives located at all tropical ports. 
The Department is also represented 
by approximately five hundred tourist 
and steamship agents located through- 
out the United States, Canada, 
Europe and South America, In ad- 
dition, the Passenger Department is 
represented by all railroad ticket 


agents throughout the United States 
and Canada. In other words, it is 
possible to arrange accommodations 
aboard any Great White Fleet 
steamer at any time, anywhere. 

Mr. William B. Wheeler, Passen- 
ger Traffic Manager, graduated from 
railroad transportation service ten 
years ago into the Passenger Depart- 
ment of the Great White Fleet. It 
has been said that Mr. Wheeler 
knows every railroad man in the 
United States and Canada. <A few of 
the more recently appointed may, of 
course, escape his attention, but Mr. 
Wheeler’s great experience in trans- 
portation matters and his long ac- 
quaintanceship with railroad officials 
all contribute toward his success in 
managing the Passenger Department. 

The oldest .employee in years of 
service in the Passenger Department 
is Mr. Hunter C. Hicks, who came 
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with the Department as.a_ Ticket 
Clerk on February 15, 1913. Mr. 
Hicks is now General Southern Pas- 
senger Agent in charge of the entire 
Southern territory and is located at 
321 St. Charles Street, New Orleans. 
His good work is fully appreciated 
by the Company. Mr. Harold A. 
Christiansen is the next oldest em- 
ploye of the Department, having 
taken service on April 1, 1913, as 
Ticket Clerk. Mr. Christensen is now 
City Passenger and Ticket Agent in 
charge of the Uptown District, New 
York City. This territory is known 
to be a difficult one, but he has for 
several years covered it with credit 
to himself and the Department. The 
Passenger Department has a total of 
sixty employes at Domestic offices, 
50% of whom have been in service 
more than five years, the important 
positions being filled by men of ten 
or more years experience in the work. 


Nothing is lovelier than the tropics 
in Summertime. When anyone inti- 
mates that it must be warm in the 
Caribbean in the months of June, 
July and August, read them the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter forward- 
ed to the Passenger Department on 
July 2 and written by a well-known 
resident of Jamaica: 

“We have been getting such 
alarming reports of heat waves 
and from heat exhaustion that 
people here are a little chary 
about leaving the coolness of 
the tropics for the torrid 
weather in New York.” 

During the past six months Presi- 
dent Cutter has received over four 
hundred letters of commendation 
from cruise passengers praising the 
service rendered by all departments 
of the United Fruit Company. Com- 
plete files of these letters are in the 
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Passenger Department offices in New 
York, Boston, Chicago and New Or- 
leans, where they act as an encourage- 
ment to every member of the Passen- 
ger Department. 


The Passenger Department does a 
very wonderful business during the 
months of November, December, 
January, February and early March, 
and has succeeded in building up a 
very satisfactory Summer cruise busi- 
ness during the months of July and 
August. What is most needed is 
more passenger revenue during the 
months of April, May, June, Septem- 
ber and October. 

Every employe of this Company 
can aid us in securing passenger busi- 
ness by promptly sending in to the 
Passenger Traffic Manager the names 
and addresses of friends or others 
who might be interested in a trip to 
ports reached by our services. 


The Passenger Department is con- 
stantly endeavoring to improve its 
service, and any employe of the Com- 
pany who has any suggestions that 
will lend to the introduction of new 
ideas or the betterment of old ideas 
is earnestly requested to put his 
thoughts on paper and send them to 
the Passenger Traffic Manager, 17 
Battery Place, New York, who will 
welcome them and give them the full- 
est consideration, 


The Passenger Department will be 
assigned a column in this magazine 
every month. Items concerning mar- 
riages, births, engagements, parties, 
good news of any kind that affects 
the members of the Department, will 
be cheerfully included, and all em- 
ployes of the Department are request- 
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ed to send the Passenger Traffic Man- 
ager from time to time memoranda 
of interesting happenings for inclu- 
sion in this column. 


YOU FIND ’EM EVERYWHERE 

An executive officer of the Com- 
pany was recently on a trip through 
the Far West and in meeting a rep- 
resentative of the Passenger Depart- 
ment remarked “It seems to me we 
have a number of offices in this city, 
as I have noticed our window signs 
in many places.” 

As a matter of fact the Department 
does not maintain an office in that 
particular city, but we are pleased to 
know that we have very good repre- 
sentation on the windows of many 
tourist and steamship offices. These 
agencies like to sell transportation 
over the United Fruit Company lines, 
for they know that we back up our 
slogan “Every Passenger a Guest.” 


PURCHASING 


Mr. Walter L. Long, General Man- 
ager of this department, is at present 
in Europe on a business trip, having 
sailed early in June. While, of course, 
his time will be fully occupied by 
multitudinous matters of a business 
nature, which occasioned his trip, we 
hope he will find a few spare moments 
to give to the many and varied attrac- 
tions offered by gay Paree and Lon- 
don. 

We were recently honored by the 
presence of Mr. W. T. Nolting, our 
new Treasurer, who spent a day with 
us and during the course of a meeting 
with the buyers expressed his view- 
points on the Purchasing Department, 
as garnered through years of experi- 
ence in the Philippines. 

Among our recent visitors was W. 


M. McDonald, Supt. of Merchandise 
Department at Almirante, Panama. 
Business matters of mutual interest 
were discussed, and it is hoped that 
in addition to his trip proving a profit- 
able one from this standpoint, it will 
also be most enjoyable in other re- 
spects. After leaving, Mac went to 
his home in Meridian, Miss., for a 
short vacation. If the other Mer- 
chandise Superintendents could see 
the bargains secured by him they 
would not delay their trips to the 
States much longer. 


Undeterred by the warm weather, 
the Purchasing Department’s class in 
Spanish is going full swing. Some of 
the members, who were recently in 
Havana, emboldened by the knowledge 
they believed they had acquired, tempt- 
ed fate in displaying it, but we under- 
stand from inside sources it had no 
effect on the Havana taxi drivers, 
who charged them double for their 
efforts. 


Interest and zest is added to life by 
the visits of our many tropical friends, 
with whom we correspond so often 
and whom we see so seldom. Our 
office was brightened by recent visits 
from J. B. Trinler, M. M. Marsh, 15e 
A. Hatch, J. R. O’Connor and A. 
Manzanar. 


There is an added fervor in the wel- 
come of old friends to one another, 
and it was indeed a pleasure to have 
with us for a day our old friend, V. 
deP. Goubeau, formerly of this office, 
and now Boston Division Purchasing 
Agent. Amateur theatricals have 
never been the same in New York 
since Vincent left us. 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC 


Mr, W. V. Harloe, Freight Traffic 
Manager, announces the following 
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changes in personnel of his depart- 
ment effective August 1: 

Mr. A. J. Brady has been appointed 
Assistant to Freight Traffic Manager. 

Mr. J. H. O'Dowd, formerly Gen- 
eral Western Freight Agent at Chi- 
cago, has been appointed General 
Freight Agent at New York. 

Mr. L. J. McCalley, formerly 
Traveling Freight Agent at Chicago, 
has been appointed General Western 


Freight Agent succeeding Mr. 
O’Dowd. 
The offices of General Northern 


Freight Agent and General Southern 
Freight Agent have been abolished. 

Mr, J. W. Fisher has been ap- 
pointed Freight Agent at headquar- 
ters, Pier 9, North River, New York, 
to assume charge of the Freight Bill- 
ing Department, receiving and deliy- 
ery of cargo and the Freight For- 
warding Department. 

Mr. J. W. Bennett has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Freight Traffic 
Manager at New Orleans. 

Mr. E. L. Meier, formerly Chief 
Clerk to the General Southern Freight 
Agent, has been appointed Freight 
Agent with duties at New Orleans 
s'milar to the Freight Agent at New 
York. 
3 Wire GRY Schroeder, Jr., has been 

appointed Freight Agent, with head- 
quarters at Long Wharf, Boston, 
Mass. 


Mr. W. V. Harloe, Freight Traffic 
Manager, returned to his office Mon- 
day, July 27, after spending a few 
days in New Orleans with Mr, Ellis 
and Mr. Bennett. 


We take this occasion to welcome 
Mr. J. H. O’Dowd to New York and 
wish him every success in his new 
position. 


Mr. O’Dowd has been connected 
with the Freight Traffic Department 
of the United Fruit Company for fif- 
teen years, being originally located in 
the New Orleans office. He subse- 
quently was in charge of our agency 
in San Francisco, spent some time in 
New York and was then transferred 
to the Chicago office in 1921, where 
he was located until he was trans- 
ferred to New York. 

Captain Harry L. Spencer (Hur- 
ricane Harry) has been relieved of the 
command of the Calamores and pro- 
moted to the position of Port Captain 
at New York to replace Captain Dun- 
ing, who is now located in Boston as 
Marine Superintendent. 


Our congratulations are extended 
Mr, and Mrs. James Caldwell on the 
arrival last month of their little son. 

Mr, Caldwell is Port Purser for this 
Company at New York. 


Mr. H. Irwin Schober, Soliciting 
Freight Agent for the Company at 
Chicago, with his wife and young 
daughter, spent his vacation in New 
Orleans lately. This is their native 
city and it is needless to say that they 
were happily received and entertained 
by their relatives and hosts of friends 
and acquaintances there. 


Our hearty congratulations are ex- 
tended Mr. J. R. Ackerley, son of Mr. 
A. R. Ackerley, General Manager 
Sales Department of Elders & Fyffes, 
Ltd., London, England, on the recent 
very successful production of his 
play, “Prisoners of War,” at the 
Court Theatre. The play was pre- 
sented before a most appreciative au- 
dience. 
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